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Wholesalers get religion 


by Patrick Campbell, 
Laurel Glen Winery, Glen Ellen, CA 


ot since Prohibition itself has 

the wine industry been so exer- 

cised, polarized, and energized. 

As a declining sales base looms 

behind the scenes as the real 
industry problem, all but the most far- 
sighted are focused on the direct ship- 
ping issue, though “focus” might be the 
wrong word for a subject that appears to 
need a scorecard to figure out. 

The issue is actually simple enough. 
Free market suppliers want access to the 
means of distribution for their own 
product, and wholesalers want to keep 
their historical monopoly over distribu- 
tion for themselves. As the wholesalers 
might say: “We've got it, you want it, 
and we're not giving it to you.” 

Recently, the issue has reached new 
depths of absurdity, proving once again 
that politics makes strange bedfellows. 
Consumers, children, neo-Prohib- 
itionists, the Constitution, state and fed- 
eral regulators, politicians, and the tax 
man are drawn in to support one side or 
the other, and their inalienable rights 
invoked shamefully as necessary. What 
began as a narrowly drawn issue, has 
become nationally a near cause célebre 
which may yet threaten the well being of 
the entire drinks industry. 

The Wine & Spirits Wholesalers 
Association’s (WSWA) born-again, 
hyperventilated commitment to protect- 
ing America’s youth from the horrors of 
mail order alcohol is easy to explain, if 
indefensible. It’s the only way it can 
make anyone pay attention to a practice 
to which no one but zealots or protec- 
tionists have any reason to object. The 
dangerous and unholy alliances that 
WSWA has struck underscore the 
lengths to which the wholesalers will go 
to ensure the status quo. Only the 
gullible or partisan believe their rhetoric, 
but that adds up to a lot of folks. 

I’m convinced that all but the most 
Jurassic distributors could sign off on the 
direct shipment of wine from supplier to 


customer, were that the only issue. The 
amount of wine thus sold would be 
minuscule and the outlet would serve as 
a pressure relief for those pesky and 
vocal wineries for whom the three-tiered 
distribution system doesn’t and won’t 
work. But allowing even the limited 
shipment of wine direct to consumers 
begins the slippery slope toward what 
really gives the wholesalers heartburn: 
retailers buying direct from the winery 
and thereby bypassing the distribution 
tier. 

Imagine. Your average wholesaler set- 
tles down for the night. Visions of win- 
ery-owned tractor trailers laden with 
wine bound for a retailer’s huge distrib- 
ution center soon fill his dreams; the 
wholesaler squirms in bed. Now the 
wine is loaded onto the retailer’s own 
trucks bound for their hundreds of 
multi-state outlets; the wholesaler tosses 
and turns. Within minutes, two pay- 
ments are electronically dispatched from 
the retailer’s warehouse: one to the win- 
ery for payment-in-full, the other to local 
authorities for all taxes due and none to 
the wholesaler. He awakes in a cold 
sweat. 

“What happened to my share of the 
transaction,” he wonders. “Where did 
my monopoly over distribution disap- 
pear to? Why should the supplier and 
the retailer get all the profit and I get 
none? It’s not fair. It’s not American. It’s 
not — ah, thank god, it’s only a dream 
gone bad. Yes, our friends in government 
are alive and well, and they'll make sure 
we always get our rightful piece of the 
action, even if we don’t have to do much 
work. With their help we'll continue on 
just as my Grandpappy did.” 

Just to make sure, the next morning, he 
makes out checks to WSWA, Americans 
for Responsible Alcohol Access (ARAA) 
[sic], Mothers Against Drunk Driving 
(MADD), and Students Against Drunk 
Driving (SADD). He arranges for his 
local retailer’s teenage daughter to order 
in a mixed case of single malts, vintage 
Bordeaux, and a six-pack of Bud (using 
her father’s credit card, of course). Press 
contacts are let in on the scheme. 

Next, his pal at the PR agency lines up 


representatives from SADD and MADD 
and several friendly politicos to ensure 
appropriate public outrage. A week later, 
the contraband arrives from the out-of- 
state shipper. Cameras roll as the daugh- 
ter opens the package. The sting is a 
complete success, and makes all the 
evening news shows. Even the state 
attorney general takes the bait: he fulmi- 
nates on the horrors of underage drink- 
ing and lost taxes — he’s up for re-elec- 
tion, after all. 

That night, our distributor sleeps like a 
baby. 

The furor spreads. ARAA joins forces 
with state and federal legislators, cops, 
anti-alcohol groups, transportation agen- 
cies, and assorted watchdogs of the pub- 
lic morals and safety (who need a new 
issue, now that tobacco has been 
whipped into submission). 

As a result of his efforts, shipper-spon- 
sored legislation to allow direct access to 
wine is quashed in state legislatures. 
Retailers and wineries who continue to 
ship are hauled in for hefty fines and 
threatened with felony sanction. Air 
freight companies withdraw from ship- 
ping wine, even to states that allow the 
practice. Carefully crafted polls guaran- 
tee public outrage. 

The victory is complete: history 
marches backwards. 

Now, the wholesalers aren’t entirely 
unreasonable. Having hammerlocked 
the opposition, they proffer a scheme to 
allow consumers so-called direct access 
to the wines they want and can’t get via 
a scheme they lugubriously bill as “max- 
imum consumer access within the three- 
tier system.” Their “locator system” 
works as follows: Consumer phones a 
toll-free number; operator calls winery; 
winery ships to distributor; wine 
remains in wholesaler’s warehouse for 
mandated period; distributor ships to 
retailer; retailer calls customer; customer 
picks up order at store. Shouldn’t take 
more than several weeks if all goes 
smoothly and the three-tier distribution 
system is nicely preserved. In fact, the 
wholesaler exacts his cut of the profit for 
shuffling papers and doesn’t even have 
to share a penny of it with his sales staff. 

So what's the problem? It depends on 
what you really want. We in the wine 
business need to make up our minds. 

Do we only want a relative handful of 
well-heeled consumers to have winery- 
direct access to a relative handful of rare 
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wines? If so, why not just give in to the 
locator system? Though far from perfect, 
it gets the job done, and its inconve- 
nience is hardly worth tearing the indus- 
try apart over. (Better yet, utilize the sim- 
ilar, though considerably less clumsy, 
Cellarmasters program.) 

If on the other hand, we want a wine 
business that functions freely and openly 
like all other legal businesses — a system 


in which all legal customers have access 
to all tax-paid wine from any source, 
then we must prepare for a long and bit- 
ter fight, which will likely be decided in 
the courts. But if we ever expect success 
in the only issue that really matters — 
expanding our consumer base — we 
should demand no less. As should the 
wholesalers, who are poised to win a 
battle and lose the war. |_| 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR € 


Dear Editor: 

The hype emanating from the California, 
pro-direct shipping advocates sounds 
attractive: “Free Markets, Free Trade, 21st 
Century Marketing!” Unfortunately for 
those of us outside California, who are 
most affected by any change in the direct 
shipping regulations, the clarion cry of the 
California bootleggers doesn’t include the 
call: “Level playing field for all!” Until that 
call is heard loud and clear, I expect the 
wine industry outside California will see 
their hype met with mistrust — as well it 
should be. 

It didn’t go unnoticed by this vintner 
that when the California pro-direct 
shipping contingent pushed through the 
so-called “Louisiana Compromise” 
allowing direct shipment to that state, no 
care or concern was given to in-state 
vintners. As it turned out, Louisiana’s 
vintners still could not ship direct, even 
while the out-of-state vintners were 
allowed to. Where was the bootlegger’s 
concern for the “little guy” in this 
scenario? 

Even worse is the ridiculous proposal 
that direct shippers pay a mere $100 for the 
right to ship into a state. This doesn’t even 
compare to what in-state retailers must pay 
for their state permits granting them the 
right to sell directly to the public. Where is 
the level playing field here? 

But what’s worse is that as the California 
bootleggers continue to ship illegally into 
our states, they force our legislators to 
consider more restrictive rules to stop the 
unregulated flow of alcohol. These 
regulations affect in-state vintners in a far 
greater way than the out-of-state direct 
shippers. 

When the bootleggers lose their battle in 
our states, they simply continue to ship 
illegally, avoiding our tax collecting 
systems but leaving us saddled with 
reactionary legislation originally meant to 
stop them. Where is the concern for the 
little guy in this scenario? 

I would urge all non-California wineries 
and retailers to oppose any form of direct 
shipping until a fair and level playing field 
is proposed and a practical solution found. 
No small winery outside California should 
be fooled into thinking that the ability to 
ship directly into California represents 
some sort of panacea. 

Until an equitable solution is found, it 
will be the really little guys, the non- 
California vintners and local retailers, who € 
are directly harmed by the bootlegging and 
direct shipping. 

Walter M. Haimann, President 

Llano Estacado Winery 

Lubbock, Texas 
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WINE INDUSTRY ECONOMIC PITFALLS 


PART Il 


Growth by sales volume 
versus price 


by George Schofield 


ypically, the primary orientation 
of a winery’s sales force is to 


move cases. To the sales person, - 


sales volume is paramount; sell- 
ing price is merely a necessary 
afterthought. Sales incentive plans and 
programs are often motivating this 
behavior, but it is also simply the innate 
nature of sales people to sell. However, 
perspective and balance are needed if a 
winery is to operate economically and 
profitably. 
Economics generally dictate that 


Table | 


Base Assumptions 
10,000 cases 
$100 per case 
$50 per case 
10% of sales dollars 


Annual Sales Volume 
Selling Price 

Variable Production Cost 
Variable Selling Expenses 


Annual Sales Volume 10,000 cases ($ / Case) 


Selling Price $100 
Variable Wine Product Cost —$50 
Gross Profit $50 
Gross Profit as % of Sales Dollars 50% 


Total Net Sales $1,000,000 
Variable Wine Product Cost — $500,000 
Gross Profit $500,000 
Variable Selling Expenses = 10% — $100,000 
Contribution Overhead 

Expenses & Income $400,000 
Contribution as % of Sales Dollars 40% 


when a winery raises selling prices, 
sales volume will be adversely affected. 
No one denies this reality, but other 
issues are more important. When con- 
sidering raising prices, the winery 
owner or manager must ask: What are 
the trade-offs and what are the net 
effects on the cash flow and income of 
the winery? 

Even in the face of very modest 2% to 


3% inflation, wineries generally have to 
offset the impact of increasing costs 
with productivity gains or periodic 
price increases. Without such relief, the 
winery’s profit margin (the difference 
between unit selling price and unit 
product cost) will slowly and persis- 
tently erode. With such erosion, profits 
decline and may eventually disappear. 

If profits disappear, the winery is 
reduced to being a conduit for trading 
dollars between its customers and its 
growers, vendors, and employees; the 
winery is simply moving cases for the 
sake of moving cases. Since significant 
investment is required (often over $2 of 
assets for each $1 of sales), owners and 
management may be in essence work- 
ing for the bankers or subsidizing the 
consuming public with little return or 
appreciation. 


Increasing sales volume 

The sales force will often suggest that 
the way to counter the effects of infla- 
tion and other cost increases is to sell 
more. Sometimes this works, but over 
the long-term, declining profit margins 
generally result in lower profits. At 
some point, selling more can lead to 
losing more or flat profits with higher 


Table II 
Projection Total Contribution Base Case vs. 5% Selling Price Increase 
AND Base Case vs. 5% Sales Volume Increase 


Base Case 
Annual Sales Volume (Cases) 10,000 
($ / Case) 
Selling Price $100 
Variable Wine Product Cost -$50 
Gross Profit $50 
Gross Profit as % Of Sales Dollars 50% 
Total Net Sales $1,000,000 
Variable Wine Production Cost ~$500,000 
Gross Profit $500,000 
Variable Selling Expenses = 10% —$100,000 
Contribution To 
Overhead Expenses & Income $400,000 
Incremental Contribution 
Benefit vs. Base Case 


5% Selling Change 5% Sales Change 
Price from Volume from 
Increase Base Case Increase Base Case 
10,000 10,500 500 

$105 $5 $100 

-$50 -$50 

$55 $50 

52% 50% 
$1,050,000 $50,000 $1,050,000 $50,000 
—$500,000 —$525,000 ~$25,000 
$550,000 $50,000 $525,000 $25,000 
—$105,000 $5,000 ~$105,000 —$5,000 
$445,000 $45,000 $420,000 $20,000 
$45,000 $20,000 
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Table III 
Projection Total Contribution Base Case vs. 5% Selling Price Increase 
And Base Case vs. 10% Sales Volume Decrease 
Combined Price 
10% Selling Price 5% Sales Volume Increase & Volume 
Increase Decrease Decrease 
Annual Sales Volume (Cases) 10,000 9,000 9,000 
($ / Case) 
Selling Price $105 $100 $105 
Variable Wine Product Cost -$50 —$50 -$50 
Gross Profit $55 $50 $55 
Gross Profit as % Of Sales Dollars 52% 50% 52% 
Total Net Sales $1,050,000 $900,000 $945,000 
Variable Wine Production Cost $500,000 —$450,000 —$450,000 
Gross Profit $550,000 $450,000 $495,000 
Variable Selling Expenses = 10% -$105,000 -$90,000 -$94,500 
Contribution To 
Overhead Expenses & Income $445,000 $360,000 $400,500 
Incremental Contribution 
Benefit vs. Base Case $45,000 -$40,000 $500 
Table IV 


Relative Contribution Analysis Sales Price Versus Sale Volume 


capacity and investment requirements. 
Rarely do winery owners or manage- 
ment analyze the reality of supply and 
demand to assess the benefits of poten- 
tial selling price adjustments versus 
any adverse sales volume reactions. 
The reluctance to raise prices is a fear 
endemic to sales people. Loss of market 
share, of shelf space, of a wine list 
placement, or of a wine-by-the-glass 
account can seem an anathema. 


+1% Ratio of +1% The Impact of 

Change in Change in Sales__Selling Price to 

Selling Price Volume Sales Volume 

At a 25% Incremental Contribution Level +$10,000 +$2,500 4.0 

At a 33% Incremental Contribution Level +$10,000 +$3,333 3.0 

At a 40% Incremental Contribution Level +$10,000 +$4,000 IRS 

At a 50% Incremental Contribution Level +$10,000 +$5,000 2.0 

At a 60% Incremental Contribution Level +$10,000 +$6,000 lo 
Assumes Product Unit Cost is the same (“Fixed”) within a reasonable range of production volume 


The threat of losing customers, per- 
sonal relationships, and achievements 
won by years of hard work may put the 
sales person at odds with the economic 
welfare of the winery. This conflict can 
be a particular problem in a small win- 
ery where the sales person and the 
owner are one. In the short run, a much 
less stressful alternative is to avoid any 
potential customer conflict by simply 
maintaining the pricing status quo. But 


in the long run, such an approach could 
ruin a winery. 

Legitimate concerns of the sales force 
must be addressed with objective eco- 
nomics. Winery management can make 
a reasoned assessment of the dynamics 
of their wine pricing. The place to begin 
is by examining the contribution of 
incremental sales. Table I illustrates a 
method for doing so. 

A framework for doing some useful 
“what if” analysis can be created, by 
looking at a hypothetical 10,000-case 
winery with $1 million of sales rev- 
enue. The initial key assumptions for 
this base case are outlined at the top of 
Table I. The bottom line of the hypo- 
thetical case shows the portion of sales 
dollars that are left, after product and 
selling costs, to contribute to overhead 
expenses and income. In this case, the 
contribution is 40% of the price of one 
case of wine. 

This simplified example assumes 
that the wine product cost will not 
change significantly as production vol- 
ume varies within a reasonable range. 
This may not be perfectly correct but is 
accurate enough for the purpose of 
demonstrating the sensitivity of the key 
factors at work. 


Increasing sales price 

Table Il pushes the “Total Contri- 
bution” of the base case one step fur- 
ther by comparing the relative impact 
of a 5% increase in selling price with the 
impact of a 5% increase in sales vol- 
ume. Except for the minor increase of 
selling expenses, the favorable impact 
of the 5% price increase passes directly 
through to the bottom line as a $45,000 
increase in contribution. 

On the other hand, with a 5% 
increase in sales volume, the product 
cost on the additional wine sold 
($25,000) negates half of the impact of 
the price increase. This effect, in combi- 
nation with the increased selling 
expenses, results in a net contribution 
of only $20,000. Hence, the 5% price 
increase produces twice the incremen- 
tal contribution of an identical percent- 
age increase in sales volume. 

A variation of this same analysis, as 
illustrated by Table III, compares the 
effect of a 5% increase in selling price 
(+$45,000) with a 10% drop in sales vol- 
ume (-$40,000). The last column of 
Table III shows the combined effect, 
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simulating a situation where a winery 
might lose 10% of its sales volume if it 
increased prices +5%. In this example, 
the net effect would be a small favor- 
able impact of +$500 contribution. In 
essence, the winery would be better off 
financially by raising prices, provided 
sales volume losses don’t exceed twice 
the percentage increase in price. 

Table IV illustrates the degree of rela- 
tive sensitivity between changes in sell- 
ing price and sales volume at assumed 
incremental contribution levels: the 
lower the gross margin, the smaller the 
positive effect of sales volume changes. 
At a 25% incremental contribution level 
— which should be a minimum thresh- 
old for a typical winery hoping to be 
profitable — selling price is four times 
more important than sales volume. At a 
60% level, the ratio is only a factor of 1.7. 


Assessing the payoff 

Implicit in the foregoing analysis are 
two key points which are frequently 
overlooked. The first relates to the sen- 
sitivity of selling price changes to prof- 
itability. Selling price is one of the most 
critical and sensitive factors to a win- 
ery. Changes to selling price, per se, 
generally drop through to the bottom 
line. Obviously, other business factors 
also affect the bottom line. However, 
none are more dominant in their effect 
on profitability than selling price, and 
some — including sales volume — 
have only half the impact at most. 

The second related point is looking at 
the trade-offs. Many wineries, particu- 
larly those with relatively low profit 
margins, would be prudent to attempt 
to grow revenues by price as well as by 
sales volume. Some may even do better 
by growing by price instead of sales vol- 
ume. Moreover, a few could benefit 
from raising prices even if a loss of 
some sales volume resulted. 

Strategically a winery may not want 
to pursue such policies indefinitely. 
However, as an alternative to chronic 
profit-margin deterioration or continu- 
ous low returns, well-reasoned price 
relief may be the most feasible course. 

Wineries have been frequently 
accused by wine writers, and the media 
in general, of raising prices inordi- 
nately. With the wine shortages gener- 
ally experienced during 1997, generous 
price increases were posted by several 
wineries. On the other hand, for long 
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periods: jo: time — such as 1991 
through 1995 — some wineries 
reduced prices of many wines, includ- 
ing the very popular Chardonnay vari- 
ety. Hence, some wineries may have 
viewed 1997 as a catch-up opportunity. 
With the large crush of 1997, the psy- 
chology of wine pricing may be revert- 
ing to one of price retrenchment or sta- 
bilization. 

Those wineries who have missed the 
opportunity to obtain some price relief 
in 1997 may be uncertain about what 
to do now. The common pitfall is to do 
nothing and to hope for something 
miraculous to happen that will solve 
their problem of inadequate prices. 
Unfortunately, it rarely does. 


George Schofield is a financial consultant 
with extensive winery and vineyard experi- 
ence. He is a CPA and has an MBA degree 
from Harvard University. He served 10 years 
as CFO of Robert Mondavi Winery before 
establishing his own consulting business in 
St. Helena, CA, in 1984 (tel: 707/963-3333). 
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We are the exclusive North 
American distributor of 
BRAUD Grape Harvesters 


and represent quality equipment 
from Rauch, Kiesel, Schneider, 
Guth, Leckron, and Wottle. 


Dedication to service and 
customer satisfaction 
is our commitment. 


If you are looking for new or 
reconditioned vineyard or winery 
equipment, the team at 
Euro-Machines 
will help find the best equipment 
for your needs. 


For a complete list of 
products and references, 
or parts and service, 
please contact Euro-Machines. 


EURO-MACHINES EAST: 
PO Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
PHONE: 540/825-5700 
FAX: 540/825-5789 
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TANNINS 


Produced from select air dried 
French oak. 


A NEW Approach to 
Better Control of Wine 
Phenolics 


Used during fermentation optimizes - 


e Varietal characteristics 
e Color, red & white wine 
e Complexity 

e TASTING 
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Aging 
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TASTING 


EASY to use 
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NO wine loss 


A quality INVESTMENT 
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P.O. Box 10234 
Napa, California 94581 U.S.A. 
Tele:(707)255-2031 Fax:(707)253-8234 
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REVIEW OF THE VINTNER‘S TABLE 


A study in harmony 


by Millie Howie 


remarkable cookbook burst 

upon the culinary scene in 

October 1997. The Vintner's 

Table is filled with recipes 

developed and adapted by 
Mary Evely, executive chef at Simi 
Winery (Healdsburg, CA). But good as 
the recipes are, they are not what make 
the book extraordinary. In The Vintner’s 
Table, Evely introduces a new, well-rea- 
soned and tested approach to pairing 
foods with wines in a manner that 
improves both. This approach is a boon 
to anyone — professional or amateur 
— who is charged with matching food 
and wine. 

Preparation for the book took a long 
three years. Recipes were tested and 
tasted until the field of several hundred 
dishes was reduced to a manageable 
118. Those three years were the culmi- 
nation of a dream that began, Evely 
recognizes now, three decades ago. 

“T never really thought much about 
food and cooking until I went to New 
York in the early 1960s to go to art 
school,” she recalls. At that time, two 
nearly unnoticed influences entered 
her life. 

“T got two great books — Julia 
Child’s Mastering the Art of French 
Cooking, Volume I, and a basic James 
Beard in paperback — both now in tat- 
ters. | was 19 then, and the legal drink- 
ing age was 18. Working from Julia’s 
book made me aware that wine went 
with fine food. However, the wines she 
recommended to go with her recipes 
were all French wines and very, very 
expensive. 

“The other influence was that cook- 
ing and inviting friends to dinner par- 
ties was very ‘in.’ Still, wine was not 


alice 


VINTNERS JABLE 
COOKBOOR 


The Vintner’s Table is a hard-cover, 
full-color, well-illustrated, 176 page book, 
containing 118 recipes. Chapters are 
arranged by wine varietal. Available at 
bookstores, or through Jean Nulty, Ingram 
Book Co., 515/287-5344. 

; Retail price: $29.95. 


part of the equation. We bought really 
cheap jug wines, and if we wanted to 
do something special, we would take 
Mateus Rosé to a party. The bottle was 
considered very chic.” 


Evely’s wine education begins 
Evely’s cousin, a New York lawyer, 
treated her to an occasional dinner at a 


- Look what 
Ramondin 
— is up to now! 


Buena Vista Carneros and Montevina 
Wineries choose beautiful, flexible tin. 


From Ramondin, the traditional, tamper 
evident closure for innovative, 
contemporary design. 


To cap your creative creations call 
Ramondin, on the cutting edge for over 


Capsules ae 1890 7. 
(O92 — 
Fax (707) 257-1408 
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fine restaurant. “He would order what 
he referred to as ‘a really good wine,’” 
she recalls, “and I would ask him, 
‘What are you tasting that makes you 
say it’s good?’ He couldn’t articulate 
his impressions, but one evening in 
1963, I tasted a 1961 Inglenook 
Chardonnay that made me say “Wow. 
What is this?’ That opened the door.” 
In 1968, she moved closer to the 


Packaging faa for 


the wine industry 


Case Sealers 


Decaser/ Single Filers 


Case Palletizers 


(ATB) A-B-C PACKAGING 
“CY MACHINE CORPORATION 


811 Live Oak Street, 


Tarpon Springs, FL 34689 U.S.A. 
Phone 727-937-5144 © Fax 727-938-1239 ¢ www.abcpackaging.com 


California wine scene, opening a retail 
fashion shop in Los Angeles. “Because 
that Inglenook Chardonnay was my 
pivotal wine experience, I traveled to 
Napa to taste the wine right where it 
was made.” Evely also joined the local 
chapter of Les Amis du Vin and went to 
a lot of tastings. 

David Breitstein, owner of the Duke 
of Bourbon wine shop, sponsored a 
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Case Packers 
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For quality packaging machinery 
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chapter of Les Amis du Vin. He invited 
winemakers to make presentations at 
the tastings. That spurred Evely to start 
her own wine cellar, putting aside 
wines from the 1973 vintage. “From 
that time on, whenever I had a little 
extra money, | would buy more wines.” 

When she discovered she was spend- 
ing more money on wine and food than 
anything else, she also realized she was 
bored with the fashion world and 
decided to turn her avocation into a 
vocation. She got an off-sale license and 
transformed her boutique into a wine 
shop, selling premium California wines 
along with wine paraphernalia and 
specialty foods. 

Smart enough to follow food trends 
and take a chance with hard to find 
items, Evely made her shop a haven for 
experimental cooks. When she would 
stock something unusual, such as green 
peppercorns, customers would ask 
how they should be used in a recipe. 
This led to regular events at her store 
where she would feature fine wines 
and prepare a recipe to go with each. At 
that time, Julia Child was still the only 
cook offering wine recommendations 
with her recipes, so Evely would work 
with Child’s recipes and change the 
wines to California selections for her 
demonstrations. 

In 1982, when she lost the lease on 
the building housing her business, she 
did some serious thinking. After her 
first visit to Inglenook, she had begun 
visiting wineries once or twice a year. 
In the back of her mind, she had always 
thought that one day she would live in 
the heart of the Sonoma County wine 
region. With the loss of her lease, she 
decided that day had come. 

It was a tough time to make a career 
change. Evely arrived in Sonoma in 
January 1983 in the middle of a rain 
storm. No one was hiring. “Even 
though things were difficult, I never 
had any desire to go back to Los 
Angeles,” she states. 

One day she saw a help-wanted ad 
for a special events coordinator. 
Considering her experience with her 
own events, she felt confident that she 
qualified, and she was hired by Simi 
Winery. For the first event she orga- 
nized, Evely hired a local caterer, and 
when she looked at what he presented, 
she thought, “I could do better than 
that.” 
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After that, she prepared the food for 
all the Simi events. The first “pairing” 
was really a no-brainer. To introduce 
Simi’s Muscat Canelli, Evely made a 
Muscat cake and served tastes in the 
hospitality room. “Sometimes it was a 
challenge. There was no kitchen equip- 
ment. Everything I needed to prepare a 
meal had to be brought from home. 
Service was limited to 24 people, 
because that was how many plates I 
had.” 

That first year, Evely prepared and 
served six lunches, total. Today, Simi 
serves about six each week. 


Birth of The Vintner’s Table 

The epiphany that led first to a pio- 
neering food and wine pairing program 
and then to Evely’s book occurred not 
with a purely wonderful food and wine 
combination but with an excruciatingly 
bad match. At a tasting of 1977 
Cabernet Sauvignons with a group of 
friends in the local food and wine 
industry, each guest was asked to pre- 
pare some food. 

“One of the people brought smoked 
salmon,” Evely says. “When I tried it 
with the Cab, it was awful; it ruined the 
wine. It occurred to me that none of us 
had given any thought to matching the 
food with the wine.” 

She took her revelation to Simi 
Winery, in the form of an innovative 
proposal suggesting that Simi stage 
food and wine lunches, at which people 
would taste a broad range of wine — 
from rosé and white to Cabernet 
Sauvignon — with an equally wide 
range of food. A fee would be charged 
to cover the food cost. 

Each participant would have a tast- 
ing sheet to write down comments, and 
at the conclusion, they would discuss 
their findings and vote on which pair- 
ings seemed the best match. In prepar- 
ing the tastings, Evely would deliber- 
ately include foods everyone was sure 
would not go with any wine. 

When the monthly tastings (each 
with a different theme) proved success- 
ful, Evely designed and wrote a 
brochure, “Simi Food & Wine,” 
announcing the schedule of tastings for 
the year. Guest chefs from local winer- 
ies and restaurants were invited to pre- 
pare their favorite dishes, and everyone 
shared in the learning experience. 

Not until 1993 did Evely create the 
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name “Vintner’s Table” for the pro- 
gram. “I have to admit,” she says, “that 
one of the reasons I liked Vintner’s 
Table was that I was already thinking 
about a book and thought it was the 
perfect name.” To protect the name, she 
had it trademarked. 

At the same time, the format of the 
program changed to include dinners as 
well as lunches. Instead of separate 


food and wine offerings, Evely pre- 
pared menus and explained why each 
dish and wine had been chosen. 


Textures, not flavors 

At one Vintner’s Table dinner, Evely 
had her next epiphany. “The biggest 
light bulb came on in my head,” she 
recalls. “When designing the menu for 
this particular dinner, I had every 


A Man Standing, His Arms Crossed by Honoré Daumier, ca. 1850 


St. Augustine wrote “The reward of patience is patience” One might 
appreciate this by following us through the forests of Center-of-France, 
Hungary and North America. After carefully searching out the regions’ 

finest oak, we cut and dry it for a minimum of two years in open air, near 
the place of harvest. This might be considered costly and time consuming. 
But what might be hidden from the eye can never run from the palate. 
cower. Je at StaVin savour a good wine like anyone else and understand 
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expectation that the vote for best match 
would go to a pairing of Chardonnay 
with a cheddar cheese and bacon potato 
cake, but the vote was hands-down in 
favor of the pairing with Cabernet 
Sauvignon. It was the fat content of the 
dish, rather than any specific flavor, 
which made Cabernet Sauvignon the 
winner. 

“Following this line of thinking, I 
realized that salt, sour, sweet, and bitter 
(what culinary schools call the four 
basic flavors) really drive the success or 
failure of any food and wine combina- 
tion.” She also included fat, “because it 
coats the palate and inhibits the ability 
of the taste buds to perceive sweet, sour, 
salty, and bitter. Since we get much 
more specific when discussing flavors 
in wines and foods, I refer to these five 
elements as textures, because your 
tongue has a tactile experience when it 
encounters them.” 

“By the time I wrote the book, I had 
also added ‘hot,’ because the heat of 
many spices inhibits the taste buds’ 
ability to recognize more subtle flavors. 
Some food researchers contend that the 
human mouth can recognize yet 
another influence, which they call 
‘umami,’ a quality that makes foods 
more palatable and delicious. Very 
roughly translated it means ‘the good 
taste of food,’ or as I understand it, ‘a 
meaty, brothy flavor.’ Some experts say 
that umami is just another word for f 
monosodium glutamate (MSG).” Altec® .. . The next generation of natural cork closures, fuses at the 

There are considerations other than molecular level the purest part of cork with synthesized cells. The 


taste which influence a diner’s impres- | result is an organoleptically neutral, long-lasting closure that has 
sion of a wine and food match, Evely fect icall ery aloe: 
points out. “Sometimes aroma plays an Proven teciically “UPEHOF inal tests. 


important role. Sometimes the texture 
of the ingredients or the type of ingredi- 
ent dictates the best wine choice. Olives 
are a good example. You could get a 
very bad reaction to a wine, depending 
on the source of the fruit and the pre- 
serving method. Green olives would be 
fine with Chardonnay; calamata with 
Sauvignon Blanc, and earthy, oil-cured 
black olives with Cabernet Sauvignon.” 

Right from the very first lunch at 
Simi, Evely kept records of what was 
served, what she personally felt were 
the best matches, and the pairings the 
guests voted best. To see if a pattern 
was evolving, she began to develop lists 
of what was deemed best with the indi- 


@ 
vidual varietals. alt e Cc 


This led to creating a system of filing 
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Bird Control Bulletin 


"After 14 years of bird damage, this year | 
harvested an additioinal 6-8 tons of fruit on 
five acres thanks to the Bird Gard." 


Clemson University_ Clemson, SC 

A Clemson University path- 
ologist kept robins out of his blue- 
berries for the entire season. The 
result was a harvest of an additional 
6-8 tons of berries. 


Introducing the new, totally random 
Bird Gard ABC. 

The Bird Gard ABC uses actual 
recordings of distress calls that are 
transferred digitally to micro-chips. 
Each unit can accommodate up to 
4 different distress calls...incxluding 
linnets and the call of of hawk. The 
Bird Gard has been tested in field 
trials by Oregon State, Cornell, 
Clemson, Rutgers, Penn State, 
and Michigan State. 


Oregon State University-Corvallis 

"Under pressure from starlings, 
robins, and cedar wax wings, the 
Bird Gard units provided valuable 
component of an integrated bird 
control program." Faculty Research 
Assistant. 


Corneli University-Geneva, NY 

According to Tim Johnson, 
Research Specialist, "The Bird 
Gard does a good job of scaring 
birds and it also does a good job of 
attracting predators. During the 
growing seasona Red Tailed Hawk 
lived near the vineyard. More 
than once I saw the hawk actively 
looking for distressed birds when 
the distress call sounded." 


Rutgers University_Mays Landing, NJ 

Dr. Gary Pavlis of Rutgers says: 
"The 1994 harvest was virtually 
left undamaged due to the Super 
ABC...I was very pleased with it 


and would nothesitate torecom- 


moan; BY Beard | [ns DLN ao rears, Ip! 


2” : S.28 : a) , em 
Bird Gard Super ABC $449. Covers 
up to 8 acres. Has up to 4 different 
distress calls...including linnets. Four 
units covers up to 32 acres: $1596. 
Powered by 12-v auto battery. 


Michigan State U-Benton Harbor, Ml 
"T utilized the Bird Gard ABC 
onacommercial farm to protect 
the winegrape cultivars "Merlot" 
and'Cabernet franc'. Both the 
erower and! wereimpressed that 
your deviceappearedtosignificantly 
lowerbird pressure on this plant- 
ing."--ThomasJ.Zabadal 

Action should be taken when 
you see the first sign of birds. Use 
the Bird Gard or any other scare 
device before birds get into the 
vineyard. 

JWB Marketing is selling the 
BirdGard Super ABC, which pro- 
tects up to 8 acres of grapes, for 
$449 a unit. The smaller, totally 
random unit sells for $149.95 and 
covers up to 2 acres. An extension 
speaker ($39.95) doubles the 
coverage up to 4 acres. 

If you want to order or have 
questions, call Jim Burton at 
(800) 555-9634. The delivery 
time is three days. Overnite FEDEX 
is also available. 
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recipes under the names of the wines 
they complemented, and, eventually 
to the categories she used in the book: 
Sauvignon Blanc; Chardonnay; blush 
wines (which she says go well with all 
of the foods the public likes); Pinot 
Noir; Zinfandel; and Merlot and 
Cabernet Sauvignon (which she puts 
together because she feels they func- 
tion the same in combination with 
food); and dessert wines. “There are 
so many other varieties now being 
explored by the consumer, I already 
have the basis for a second book.” 

Just as Evely points out the flavors 
in wines which make them compati- 
ble with a wide range of food flavors, 
there are certain foods, which she 
refers to as “chameleons,” because 
they work with a broad range of 
foods, depending on the method of 
preparation and other ingredients in 
the recipe. 

“If, for example,” she explains, 
“you plan to serve Chardonnay, basil 
in a cream sauce is a nice complement, 
but use basil in a tomato sauce, and 
the wine of choice is Zinfandel. 

“Think of the different methods of 
preparing garlic — raw, roasted, deep 
fried, or simply poached in water. 
Depending on the preparation, garlic 
undergoes subtle changes which can 
make it appropriate for almost any 
wine choice. Chameleon dishes are 
those whose recipes allow the change 
of one or two ingredients to make them 
a better partner for different wines. 

“What has shaped the book has 
been my own learning process and a 
refusal to set hard and fast rules. You 
can’t make blanket statements about 
food or wine. Enthusiasts tend to get 
too complex too fast, and by forcing 
sensory information into too intellec- 
tual a mode and setting rules, they 
limit both experience and enjoy- 
ment.” 

Over time, Evely has built a reper- 
toire of ingredients and cooking 
methods which she knows are harmo- 
nious with each varietal. The Vintner’s 
Table is user-friendly, with pages 
color-coded for the various wines. If 
someone loves Chardonnay, the yel- 
low section offers suggestions for 
what to prepare for dinner to pair 
with Chardonnay. Each recipe carries 
a brief explanation of why the dish 
works with the wine. As an extension, 
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there are also wine profiles at the front 
of each chapter which can lead to vari- 
ations and new taste sensations. 

One important thing the Vintner’s 
Table program has shown Evely, 
which helped her with the book, is 
that people attend these events for dif- 
ferent reasons. “Some of the regulars 
come just because they like going to 
food and wine events, but don’t want 
to feel they are going to school. 
Understanding that helped me create 
the format for presenting the informa- 
tion in the book simply, without 
emphasizing that there is a hidden 
textbook.” 


At Simi today 

In 1998, there will be six Vintner’s 
Table events, in the more investigative 
style, since Simi will be introducing a 
number of new wines. There will be a 
number of less-traditional varietals, 
new to the Simi brand, such as Pinot 
Nom Shiraz, Petite Sirah, and 
Zinfandel, along with an increase in 
vineyard-specific releases, to show the 
difference in flavor created by climate 
and temperature variations in differ- 
ent appellations. 

Evely has taken on more adminis- 
trative and promotional duties, which 
entail considerable travel. Most of her 
appearances will be to present demon- 
strations at professional food and 
wine trade shows, festivals, and guest 
chef stints at hotels and restaurants. 

“You can’t prepare an excellent din- 
ner for thousands of people, so I have 
put together a plate containing a mini- 
taste of foods which represent the basic 
textures. I offer cheese, such as fontina 
to illustrate fat. Cabernet Sauvignon’s 
tannic (bitter) impression is matched 
with a square of unsweetened choco- 
late, and to illustrate how taste impres- 
sions can change with the addition of 
another sensation, a square of sweet 
chocolate is also presented. A moder- 
ately sweet apple is paired with the 
Rosé, and the more acidic Sauvignon 
Blanc is paired with cornichons to show 
the taste of sour and with pretzels for 
an element of salt. 

“T sometimes include salsa with the 
wines, to let the audience discover 
what happens when the tongue 
encounters something with a lot of nat- 
ural heat.” 

As simple as all this sounds, Evely 
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has been rewarded with looks of 
amazement and discovery on tasters’ 
faces as they differentiate between 
what works harmoniously and what 
flavors compete. The book is a guide 
to more amazing discoveries, with the 
honest admission that as carefully as 
the matches have been achieved, there 


are still influences outside the realm 
of taste: personal preference or aver- 
sion to elements in both food and 
wine; body chemistry; mood and sur- 
roundings; and even the room tem- 
perature. As good as it is, The Vintner’s 
Table can only show the way and urge 
further individual explorations. & 
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intage Nurseries is committed to providing 
our customers with the highest quality 
grapevines and customer service, along with 
the industry’s most competitive pricing. 
Vintage Nurseries is... a cut above. 


dormant rootstock rootings and 
- own-rooted vines. We ship to 
grape growers worldwide. 


550 Highway 46-« eco, California 93280 
800-499-9019 © 805-758-4777 ¢ Fax: 805-758-4999 


intage Nurseries specializes 
in the production of 
certified grafted grapevines, 
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DEMYSTIFYING 
THE DESIGN PROCESS 


by Anstey Healy Design, Portland, OR 


ting a package design seems mysterious 
oO 2 . aad 

most people. There is no single formula 

what works in packaging, but there is a 

sophy and a process. 


Packaging is not merely decoration; it is 
the voice of the winery and of its 
wine(s). When the winemaker, sales 
manager, or marketing director is not 
physically present to tell each and 
every customer why the wine is so spe- 
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cial, then the package must do the talk- 
ing. Good design is a powerful market- 
ing tool. 

The most successful brands create a 
visual narrative on every package that 
expresses the wine’s distinctive person- 
ality. Most winemakers and winery 
owners believe that what really counts 
is what’s in the bottle. They are 
absolutely right. But the reality of the 
marketplace is that consumers must 
look to the package for clues about 
what is inside the bottle. The wine ful- 
fills the promise that the packaging 
makes. 


Client-designer relationship 
A mutually respectful client-designer 
relationship is critical to creating a suc- 


cessful package. Without respect and 
trust, the client and designer will create 
a package that lacks resonance and 
soul. Just as in dating, the courtship at 
the beginning of a design project sets 
the tone for the rest of the relationship. 
There are roles that the client and 
designer must each fulfill to ensure an 
effective package. A good designer lis- 
tens, while a good client participates. 

Based in Portland, OR, Anstey Healy 
Design specializes in package design 
for premium foods and beverages. 
Partner and designer Catherine Healy 
says, “We spend a lot of time asking 
questions and listening to our clients. . 
Once we begin presenting ideas, we 
encourage clients to react and respond 
to our designs. We tell them that their 
gut feelings are valuable and not to 
worry about the solutions; solutions are 
our job. Their job is to focus on how 
they feel. We believe that design is a 
collaborative process.” 

The most effective and efficient 
design work comes from a well-pre- 
pared client and an _ experienced 
designer. Clients can help guide the 
process with clear communication. This 
does not mean that they have to know 


Continued on page 22 


CASE STUDIES 
To illustrate the design process, Anstey Healy offers three 
examples of wine package design and winery identity. 


Client: Hamacher Wines 

Assignment: Establish identity for a new winery. 

Hamacher Wines is from Newberg, OR. Eric Hamacher 
is a one-man show, producing Hamacher Pinot Noir and 
Chardonnay. Since this was a new brand, Hamacher 
needed his wines to make a strong impression when they 
went to market. Hamacher’s design brief was presented 
orally in an initial meeting with the studio principals. He 
came to the meeting with only a vague idea of what he 
wanted to see on the label. 

With some prompting, Hamacher gave his biography. 
He described growing up in northern California, going to 
school at UC Davis, making wine for years. He made 
Pinot Noir first with Chalone Vineyards, then at Etude. 
He came to Oregon to continue his focus on Burgundian- 
style wines and to start his own label. This story set the 
tone for the package. 

“Hamacher clearly communicated to us that his goal is 
to make wines that are complex, elegant, and true to clas- 
sic Pinot Noir style,” says Anstey. “He talked extensively 
about his approach to winemaking, which we felt com- 


bined artistry and craftsmanship. Hamacher is also very 
friendly and easygoing. We felt that all of these things 
could be conveyed by the package, presenting a very per- 
sonal story behind the wine.” 


PACKAGE COMPONENTS 

* Overall tone for the package is inspired by the 
Californian and American Arts and Crafts movement 
from earlier in this century. The package is meant to have 
the weight, strength, and elegance 
of a WPA iron work gate. 

¢ The heavy Sommelier antique 
green bottle with a thick neck gives 
masculinity and seriousness to the 
package. 

¢ The label is elegant and small, 
positioned low and featuring soft 
but rich colors and a graceful wood- 
cut of a vine with grape leaves and 
tendrils. There is also a neck label 
which carries the brand and colors 
upward to finish the package. 

¢ The typography for Hamacher 
Wines uses a font that is derived 
from hand-drawn calligraphic letter 
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CASE STUDIES (continued) 


forms that are evocative of the craftsmanship employed in 
making this wine. The letters are embossed to further 
accentuate the brand. 

Suppliers to the Hamacher package 

Bottles: Pacific Coast Container 

Label: Dana Label 

Corks: Cork Associates 

Capsule: Ramondin 

Shipper: Boise Cascade 


Client: Ponzi Vineyards 
Assignment: Create an identity for a line extension 
of an established brand of 25 years. 


As one of Oregon’s pioneering wineries, Ponzi 
Vineyards is known for making world-class Pinot Noirs. 
In 1996, the winery decided to launch a series of specialty 
wines that showcased new varietals and wine styles. The 
releases began with Vino Gelato, an ice wine from Riesling 
grapes. A limited bottling of sparkling wine followed, 
along with an Arneis. 

The design brief indicated that not only were these 
wines special for the vineyard, but the situation analysis 
showed that the wines would be consumed under limited 
circumstances, such as festive occasions. Vino Gelato is an 
apéritif and dessert wine; the sparkling is for celebrations; 
and the Arneis is perfect before dinner, as a “cocktail 
hour” wine, and with lighter meals. It was important for 
this special, festive quality to come through in the pack- 
age, and each package 
needed to be unique, 
while relating back to 
the established label. 


PACKAGE 
COMPONENTS 

e The overall tone of 
the package is that of a 
special occasion that is 
exciting and unexpected, 
like a good cocktail party. 

e Hang tags provide a 
finishing touch while 
drawing attention to 
information about these 
unique wines. 

e A formal script for 
the name and soft colors 
punctuated by black, 
gives the label elegance 
and sophistication. This 
balances the playfulness 
of the larger letters. 

e Vino Gelato is a 
dessert wine. To give 
the package energy and 


excitement, the logo is deconstructed and printed in a 
metallic green color. 

e Arneis is a new varietal that Ponzi will eventually 
package in 750ml bottles. Therefore this label is the closest 
to the current brand. The script type used for Arneis ties 
this package to the specialty line. The brush watercolor is 
based on the photo from the current brand, further tying 
the two together. 

Suppliers to the Ponzi packages 

Bottles: Tricor Packaging 

Labels: Dana Label 

Corks: Cork Supply USA 

Shipper: Boise Cascade 


Client: Yamhill Valley Vineyards 
Assignment: Upgrade an established brand identity 


Yamhill Valley wanted to “freshen up” its label. Sales 
were growing dramatically in new markets that required 
a smarter, handsomer label — yet retaining the original 
image of the meadowlark birds. The old package looked 
out of date compared to new packages coming out on the 
market. However, Yamhill Valley was very respectful of 
its customer base and did not want to alienate or lose any- 
one. The winery has had universal approval of the mead- 
owlarks illustrated on the label; in fact, this image has 
become the winery’s logo. Yamhill Valley wanted the 
birds and the additional tone preserved for the new pack- 
age. The typography, shape, and color were open for 
change. 

Anstey Healy’s response was to preserve and 
enhance every positive feature of the label and identity. 
This was critical to making a seamless package transition 
in the market. The design goal was to make the consumer 
feel that this old favorite was only getting better. 


PACKAGE COMPONENTS 

e The colors used previously on 
the Yamhill Valley capsules served as 
quick visual code to the varietals. 
The designers decided to bring the 
color down to the labels and to let it 
dominate in the form of a thick frame 
around the central label. 

e The rendering of the meadow- 
larks has an old-fashioned quality 
that is carried throughout the label. 


VINEYARDS 


= 
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from page 20 
exactly what they want to see on the 
package. Rather, they should articulate 
the winery’s story by communicating to 
the design firm who the winery is; the 
history of the winery and the wine; 
where the winery wants to go; and what 
makes its wine(s) special. Writing this 
information down in what Anstey Healy 
calls a design brief helps clients organize 
and represent their thoughts and needs. 
Once this foundation has been laid, 
the designer can develop a package 
that reflects the written and oral story 
that makes the business and its wine 
unique and interesting to the  con- 
sumer. “Every project begins with a 
thorough design brief,” says paler 
and designer Abigail Anstey. “This 
puts everyone on the same page and 
eliminates any confusion.” 


Design process 

As with making wine, good design 
needs quality products going into the 
tank, some time to ferment, and great 
care taken with the finishing process. 


Creative and practical issues drive the 
time schedule when working with a 
design firm. For example, the project 
must take supplier coordination into 
account. Cork and capsule suppliers, 
bottle companies, label printers, and 
casebox manufacturers all require sig- 
nificant lead time. 

In the first stage, the firm’s designers 
will familiarize themselves with the 
client’s wine market and its main com- 
petitors. They will also research projec- 
tions on the market’s future. During 
this information-gathering time, the 
client can expect that the firm will use 
its findings, along with the design 
brief and information from the first 
meeting, to brainstorm which leads to 
concept development. 

“We begin the design process by 
exploring the tone and character of the 
winery and the wine(s),” explains 
Healy. “In our first concept meeting 
with the client, we may describe the 
tone verbally, as well as in writing and 
sometimes in sketches. Often we pre- 
sent that tone from more than one 


CASE STUDIES (from page 21) 


The borders have subtle vertical 
striping like damask fabric or 
wallpaper. 

¢ Bright, satin-finish gold ink 
borders the label, while gold foil 
stamping highlights the vintage 
and interior label. 

¢ The logotype was altered to 
put emphasis on the words 
Yamhill Valley with a graceful 


interlocking subtext of “vine- 
yards.” 

Suppliers to the Yamhill Valley 
Vineyards package 

Bottles: 


Pacific Coast Container 
Labels: McCoy Label 
Synthetic stoppers: 
SupremeCorq 
Capsules: 

Pacific Coast Container 
Shipper: 

Reserve: Boise Cascade 
Varietal: 

Pacific Coast Container 


_ From iesigh and installation of 
complete filtration systems to a single 
replacement filter element, ABEC 
Filtration meets your winery's needs. 


Filter 
Eq ip 


Ge ithe experts, 


| ¢ State-of-the-art 
Filtrox & Carlson. 
filtration equipment 


e Competitive prices 


¢ Top-quality filter 
media for consistent 
predictable results 


¢ Expert advice and 
troubleshooting 


e 24-hour turn around 
on most orders 
| We now carry 
top quality: 


~| ¢ Wine Corks 
Lees Presses 


FILTRATION SYSTEMS, Bw 


(908) 575-0700 © Fax (908) 575-0770 


www.abecfiltration.com ¢ 10-1 County Line Road, Somerville, NJ 08876 


: 


. WHERE THE VINTAGE BEGINS... 


NURSERY 


VITICULTURAL NURSERIES 


441 VINELAND ROAD ¢ BAKERSFIELD, CA 93307 


805/363-8463*°FAX805/366-4251 
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direction. For example, we may offer a 
modern, contemporary look versus a 
classic, traditional look.” This expres- 
sion contains the core values and 
ideas that reflect the winery or its 
wine(s). 

Concept sketches are quick sparks of 
an idea. Design makes the concept 
concrete. Typography, illustration, 
handlettering, color, shape, page com- 
position, and hard materials, such as 
paper stock, are used to express the 
concept. During the design time, the 
client can expect to see various color, 
type, and layout variations. These 


Creating an effective 
design brief 


In order to create an effective 
design brief, clients should answer 
the following questions about 
their wineryand wine(s). 


Business Strategy 

e What are the objectives for 

my winery? 

e¢ Who is my competition? 

What do they do well? 

What are their weaknesses? 

¢ What goals do I have for this 

wine? For my winery? Where do I 

see this wine(s) in one year? 

In five years? 

e¢ What market research can I 

provide? 

Practical Issues 

e What is my timeline for package 

development? 

e¢ What bottling and production 

issues are there? : 

¢ Is my wine priced appropriately 

for its niche and sales volume? 

Situation Analysis 

e Where is my wine consumed? 

¢ Who is consuming this wine? 

¢ How are they consuming this 

wine? 

Compile your answers into an out- 
line form in order to create your design 
brief. Don’t hesitate to bring other sup- 
porting materials, examples of work 
that you like or dislike. Especially at 
this stage, your thoughtful preparation 
will give designers the tools they need 
to do the best job possible. 
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variations, or mock-ups, will provide 
the client with a rough idea of how the 
packaging will look, but visualizing 
the finished product from a mock-up 
can sometimes be challenging, espe- 
cially for a client who hasn’t been 
through the process before. 

“We hesitate to make mock-ups that 
look too finished at this early stage,” 
says Anstey. “This may lead a client 
down too narrow a path when we still 
want to explore our options.” 

Once a direction is chosen, the 
sketch moves quickly from pencil into 
typographic explorations. Because of 
computer technology, production usu- 
ally overlaps the design stage — that 
is, the finished design is being created 
as it is being developed. Production 
requires a constant eagle eye. At this 
point, the design team is preparing the 
piece for print. 

It is difficult to remain diligent in 
proofing, but this is the time when the 
client’s attention to details is most 
important. Most design firms are very 
careful in their own proofing; how- 


and 


THE LIFT TRUCK PROFESSIONALS 


ever, clients must take full responsibil- 
ity for final sign-off on a_ proof. 
According to Healy, “The final stage 
requires a fresh look — first at the 
piece as a whole and then down to 
each detail. We always encourage 
clients to take one last check. We have 
seen mistakes happen when clients 
shrug off the final proofing. Once on 
the press, even tiny mistakes are costly 
t0 fx. 

Before the project goes to press, the 
design team sends the artwork to film. 
This is the final opportunity to see 
proofs: a color matchprint or color key 
proof for color and a Dylux, or blueline, 
which proofs the film for registration. 
The designer will also press-check the 
project; that is, he or she will be at the 
printer when the job is on the press to 
approve the color as the press run starts. 
“Ink on paper is somewhat different 
than the proofing material available to 
us, such as matchprints,” explains Healy. 
“When I press-check, I am looking to 
guide a press person to match the color 
as closely as possible.” ® 


— 


CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


IS OUR GOAL! 
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ime was when French tra- 
dition ruled label design in 
the wine industry. Labels 
were meant to identify the 
product within the bottle, 
not sell it. Labels were white or 
ivory, with the pertinent informa- 
tion delineated in clean, familiar 
type faces. But all that began to 
change in the mid- to late-1980s. 

Wines by R. H. Phillips (Es- 
parto, CA) exemplify current 
trends. They stand out on retailer 
shelves because of labels using 
bright colors and bold graphics. 
Founded in 1983, the winery in 
Yolo County northwest of Sac- 
ramento has gone through a num- 
ber of label designs, from a vine- 
yard scene to a marble-like 
background with various color 
bands to identify individual wine 
varieties to a full-color illustration 
of a sheaf of wheat, representative 
of the family’s wheat-growing 
background in Oregon and Calif- 
ornia. 

Co-owners of R.H. Phillips, 
John Giguiere with his wife Lane 
and brother Karl continued 
searching for a “dramatic” look 
for the labels that would fit the 
company culture: something 
whimsical, but serious; colorful, 
but elegant. 

While making a sales call in 
Chicago, Giguiere spotted a win- 
dow display of stationery with a 
notecard from Boreal Press in 
Maine. The card featured a print 
of a red lion with an orange mane 
and blue face, standing in profile 
against a dark background punc- 
tuated by three stars and a cres- 
cent moon — just the style he had 
been seeking. When he returned 
home, he contacted Boreal to find 
the artist, Robert Shetterley, 
whose home and studio are also 
in Maine. 

It took some convincing to 
interest Shetterley in creating art 
for wine labels, but finally the 
Giguieres sent him a plane ticket, 
and he spent several days touring 
the property and absorbing fam- 
ily history. Within weeks of his 
return home, Shetterley sent a 
parcel of drawings back to the 
winery, depicting his impressions 
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of farming grapes in the Dunnigan 
Hills. 

“The first drawing to fall out of the 
envelope,” recalls John Giguiere, 
“was a portrait of a giant woman 
walking through a vineyard toting 
an enormous bunch of grapes on her 
back. In that instant, the family 
agreed, this was the new R. H. 
Phillips logo. “ Known as the 
Chardonnay Lady, she is featured on 
the R. H. Phillips Barrel Cuvée 
Chardonnay label, the company let- 
terhead, business cards, web site, 
and in a 10ft steel cut-out in front of 
the winery. 


In-house design services 

“Marketing is one of our points of 
differentiation in the extremely 
competitive wine market,” explains 
Lane Giguiere, winery public rela- 
tions director and tasting room 
manager. “Very few wineries pro- 
vide much in the way of point of 
sale, but we are constantly develop- 
ing specialized backcards for wine 
shops, feature-wine menu cards for 
restaurants, ad slicks, shelf talkers, 
and product flyers. 

“Tn 1995, we hired Keri Lanier, a 
University of California at Davis 
graduate, to handle small design 
jobs in-house. Previously, we had 
used outside companies for all 
design work, but the cost to 
develop a comprehensive line of 
printed marketing pieces was enor- 
mous. Not only was cost an ele- 
ment, but outside sources were 
inflexible and unable to adapt to 
changes which might be dictated by 
marketing demands.” 

The intent when Keri Lanier was 
hired was to continue farming out 
the larger jobs, but it became evi- 
dent that Lanier had the skills to 
perform any design job presented 
to her. Within a year, the Phillips 
brought all projects in-house and 
hired Keri’s brother, Deryk, as her 
assistant and have recently brought 
in another assistant. In the year fol- 
lowing the decision to move all 
design work in-house and change 
the labels for the EXP and Barrel 
Cuvée wines, the winery enjoyed a 
22% increase in sales. 

In addition to the marketing 
materials, Keri and Deryk do all the 
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design for the shareholder annual 
report, wine labels, case box art- 
work, business cards, and large dis- 
play pieces on 8500, 9500, and 9600 
Macintosh computers. They e-mail 
their designs to printers “print- 
ready.” “Our turn-around time on a 
project is extremely fast,” reports 
Lane. 

Label runs of 13 million for the 
Barrel Cuvée and Night Harvest 
Wines are printed by Mail-Well 
Labels (Sparks, NV) and Hammer 
Lithograph (Rochester, NY). EXP 
labels (282,000) and Toasted Head 
labels (385,000) are handled by 
Blake Printery (San Luis Obispo, 
CA). C&G equipment, purchased 
from fp Packaging (Napa, CA), 
applies the labels at the rate of 120 
bottles per minute. It’s a cold glue 
application and 10 people operate 
the bottling line. 

In 1996, after the Laniers joined 
the staff, the EXP Syrah and 
Viognier labels were re-designed. 
John Giguiere told Shetterley he 
wanted a “primitive” look for these 
Rhone varieties — something ele- 
gant that carried an air of pioneer- 


ing spirit. Shetterley’s response was 
a black and white ink drawing of a 
face of a pseudo-goddess. Keri 
Lanier designed the layout, color, 
typeface, back label, and neckers for 
the new labels. The first run, for the 
1994 vintage, was printed flat, but 
for the 1995 run, Lanier opted for 
embossing the image to give the 
label a richer feel. 

The Toasted Head label is the 
most recent Robert Shetterley piece. 
It is an adaptation of a drawing of a 
flame-breathing bear which appears 
on the cover of a book of poetry, 
Speaking Fire at Stones, written by 
William Carpenter and_ illustrated 
by Shetterley. When Giguiere saw 
the illustration, he asked for permis- 
sion to use it on the labels of R.H. 
Phillips’ two new wines: Toasted 
Head Chardonnay and Toasted 
Head Cabernet-Syrah. Keri Lanier 
incorporated the illustration into the 
complete label set and collateral 
materials. 


Virtual road show 
“Because we are so far away from 
the recognized wine-growing val- 


owners of R.H. Phillips searched fora 


“dramatic” look for their labels that 


would fit the company culture: some-. 


thing whimsical, but serious; colorful, but 


elegant. They found what they sought in’ 


the art of Robert Shetterley. 


$17.3 million annual revenues 
Publicly traded company 
Family land since 1946 
Began growing grapes in 1980 
First vintage 1983 
Sales: 380,000 cases 
Production goal: 700,000 cases 
Storage: 11,000 barrels 
One-million-gallon tank facility planned 
Recent construction: 
Bottling line (1996), tasting room (1998) 


Barry Bergman 

Four product lines: 

¢Barrel Cuvée Chardonnay and 
Cabernet Sauvignon ($8 retail) 

e Toasted Head Chardonnay and 
Cabernet-Syrah $15 retail) 

eEXP (for Explorature) Syrah and Viognier 
($12 retail) 

Night Harvest Sauvignon Blanc, 
Mistura (Syrah, Grenache, 
Petite Sirah, and Mourvedre blend), 
and White Zinfandel ($6 retail) 


Karl Giguiere 
Total planted 1,546 acres of vines 
on resistant rootstock 
Recent acquisition of 1,000 additional acres 
Dunnigan Hills AVA 
600 acres Chardonnay 
233 acres Syrah 
185 acres Sauvignon Blanc 
103 acres Viognier 
Smaller blocks of Zinfandel, various 
Bordeaux, Rhéne varieties, Tempranillo, 
Valdepenas 


All grapes harvested at night 
between 11PM and 7AM. 


STAINLESS STEEL TANKS 


e Variable capacity 
¢ Closed top 
* 26 to 3963 gallons 


NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 


P.O. Box 5839, Napa, CA 94581 
(575 Third Street, Bldg. A., Napa, CA 94559) 


(707) 255-6372  Fax:(707) 255-6462 
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leys, in an unknown region, producing 
wines from strange grapes, we have to 
do a lot of educating,” acknowledges 
Lane Giguiere. “Each year, we create a 
‘virtual road show’ to introduce the 
new releases to the wholesalers and 
salespeople. The virtual road show is 
an information kit built around a dif- 
ferent destination every year.” 

The family selects a theme which Keri 
and Deryk use to prepare their graphics. 
The first phase of the road show is a 
newsletter announcing the new releases. 
It’s mailed to about 100 people in 
January. This is followed by the road trip 
kit which contains an assortment of 
shelf-talkers and case cards, a list of wine 
descriptions for each of the current vin- 
tages of each variety, and color repro- 
ductions of all bottles and labels, all pro- 
duced in-house on a Cannon CLC 700 
printer and a 42-inch Encad Inkjet 
printer. The 1998 road trip theme is 
“American Classic Series,” and an illus- 
tration of a Chevrolet Nomad pulling an 
Airstream mobile home is the center- 
piece of the artwork. 


Selection 


In addition to increased wine sales 
since the winery introduced the 
Shetterley artwork, there has been a 
noticeable increase in the enthusiasm of 
the distribution and sales forces. “While 
we have excellent, long-term relation- 
ships with all our distributors, it is excit- 
ing for us to see their response to the 
road trip,” comments Lane Giguiere. 
“We created it to catch their attention, 
and we have succeeded beyond our 
most hopeful expectations.” 5 


Our Mission... 


To Respect Wine 


Evolution 


Enhancement 


Since modesty governs the work of a Master Cooper, 
we never forget that our success depends on 
the success of the winemaker. Above all, our mission 
is to respect and serve the harmonious balance of your wine. 
a Ff 
fF 


me 


TONNELLERIE RADOUX USA, INC 


578 Martin Avenue, Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
Tel. : 707.588.9144 - Fax : 707.588.8547 


Your success is our reward 


Pan 


4 JOOP v So 
CUATLU CO., UVC. 


i 


WINE BROKERS 


y \ ” 
¢ 


In addition to being the oldest 
and largest bulk wine brokerage 
in the U.S., we provide a full range 
of other industry services. 


Call us for more information. 


from left to right: John Ciatti, California; Dennis Collins, Import/Export; Andy Bivona, Concentrates/ 
Specialty Products; Chris Braun, Import/Export; Joe Ciatti, Richard de los Reyes, California; 
Greg Livengood, Import/Export 


BROKERS FOR THE 215? CENTURY 


Joseph Ciatti Company, Inc. 
42 Miller Avenue ¢ Mill Valley, CA 94941 * Telephone: 415.388.8301 ¢ Fax: 415.388.0528 


Ciatti South America 
America Vespucio Norte 1052 ¢ Vitacura, Santiago, Chile * Telephone: 562.208.9209 ¢ Fax: 562.207.5826 


Ciatti Europe, LLC. 
2 Rue Placentin * 34000, Montpellier France * Telephone: 33.467913535 * Fax: 33.467913536 


A WINNING 
COMBINATION 


from vine to wine 


DELTA 


BUCHER 
must pump 


grape press 


DELTA 
destemmer/crusher 


KLK MACHINES, INC 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 47 West Steuben Street 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 Bath, NY 14810 

Tel: (707) 823-2885 Tel: (607) 776-4195 
Fax: (707) 823-6954 Fax: (607) 776-9044 
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ith they help” of the 
Leonhardt Group, The 
Hogue Cellars (Prosser, 
WA) has recently made a 
shift in its packaging that 
is so radical industry insiders 
wonder if the Hogues are crazy. 
Why would a winery do this? For 
The Hogue Cellars, the answer is nemiei Nod labela Bolen: 
growth. : . sacra are dramatic, plain, small, 

The Hogue Cellars was founded a cae Besant si and direct. 
in 1982 and its first vintage of 6,000 en 
cases was produced in 1983. When 
the re-branding project began a 
few years ago, the winery was pro- 
ducing 250,000 cases per year, and 
the Hogue owners had decided to 
make a financial commitment to 
expand winery production to 
500,000 cases per year. 

Our assignment was to prepare 
the Hogue brand for growth by 
creating packaging for five cate- 
gories of wine that reflects the tra- 
ditional Hogue family and farm 
values. 


Hogue Cellars’ old labels 
(left) downplayed the winery 


From mass markets to 
individual markets 

It is helpful to review the histor- : 
ical economics of the wine indus- _ a 7 18 1995 
try in order to better understand 3 i pales 
the context in which the Hogue 
packaging decisions took place. 

In the shortage-driven economy 
earlier this century, there weren't 
enough goods and services. The 
message for all brands was, “I’m 
here, buy me.” There was very lit- 
tle differentiation among products. 
Mass-market manufacturing was, 
in fact, one of the greatest develop- 
ments of the 20th century. Con- 
sumers were satisfied getting the 
same product as everyone else, 
and companies were able to pro- 
duce identical products over and 
over with great cost efficiency. 

Within the last 30 to 40 years 
however, the U.S. has become a 
surplus-driven economy, requiring 
customized communications and 


In this presentation at the First 
Annual Global Wine Package Design 
Conference, March 1998, San Francisco, 
CA, Ted Leonhardt, The Leonhardt : : 


Group (Seattle, WA) used his company’s 
experience with The Hogue Cellars to 
illustrate his approach to package by Ted Leonhardt, President, 


design. The Leonhardt Group is a brand The Leonhard’ Granonscatlonvan 
messaging and design firm. Py f 
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niche marketing. The message for all 
brands in this economic model is “I’m 
not for everyone, but I’m just right for 
you.” This represents a huge shift — 
from products for everyone to products 
for an exclusive audience. 

The wine industry was at the forefront 
of this shift. Once upon a time, wines 
were mass marketed. Manischewitz’s 


wine advertising campaigns from the 
1950s are a good example. The slogan 
was, “Everyone’s wine because it tastes 
so good.” 

In recent years, this marketing trend 
has led us even further, from mass to 
niche, from niche to micro, and finally, 
from micro to individual markets. 

Niche marketing is the first degree of 


/ packaging 


excellent 


products 


VV ISING ES GRRSOMUIE 
DIVISION OF TRICOR PACKAGING 


603 INDIANA STREET | BENICIA, CA 94510 
TEL: 707-747-1055 FAX: 707-747-1064 


TOLL FREE: 800-374-6594 


differentiation from mass marketing. In 
niche marketing, usually one element is 
altered to speak to a particular audience. 
Schick, for example, developed a special 
razor just for women. Gender was the 
degree of differentiation. 

The next greater level of differentiation 
is micro-marketing. A good example is 
Barbie dolls. Barbie was once a mass- 
market, one-size-fits-all doll. Today, how- 
ever, you can buy a made-to-order 
Barbie. You can dress Barbie with specific 
clothes suited to your tastes. These differ- 
ences may represent culture, ethnicity, 
language, and individual preferences. 

Finally, the greatest level of differentia- 
tion from mass marketing is individual 
marketing. Individual marketing has 
become a popular term, but it is by no 
means a new concept. In fact, individual 
marketing is where the concept of mar- 
keting all began. 

Back in the 14th century, for example, if 
a woman needed a sweater, she would 
approach the sweater maker in her village 
for a custom product. What's different 
about individual marketing today is that 
mass market-manufacturing techniques 
are applied to selling to individuals. 


Brand Vocabulary” system 

The Leonhardt Group begins the pack- 
age design process by uncovering a win- 
ery’s authenticity through a Brand 
Vocabulary’ system. For any type of 
marketing to be successful, there must be 
trust. This trust must be based upon real 
values, such as family, heritage, keeping 
promises, and being honest and direct. 
Real values equal authenticity. 
Authenticity leads to credibility, which 
makes sales transactions possible. 

After uncovering the winery’s core 
values, The Leonhardt Group develops a 
package that communicates those values 
and stimulates sales. Although authen- 
ticity cannot guarantee sales, marketing 
materials based on genuine brand values 
work because they tell the truth, and 
sales are more likely to happen. 

Community and small-town values 
are the fundamental core for The Hogue 
Cellars. Of course those values aren't 
flawless and small towns do have prob- 
lems. But these values are the basis of 
Hogue’s “value statement” — that the 
winery makes high quality wines and 
sells them at a fair price. 

Cultivating brand authenticity 
requires client participation. First, 
“anchors” are developed, which are the 
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visuals, words, and ideas that capture 
the winery’s values. These may include 
such characteristics as the who, what, 
personality, image, and heritage. A 
Brand Vocabulary system is developed 
through an understanding of the win- 
ery from the inside out. This is accom- 
plished by interviewing owners, 
employees, and customers to determine 
the “authentic” Hogue. Then it’s neces- 
sary to research the company’s history 
and identify the principles on which 
the winery was built, and on which it 
continues to grow and thrive. These 
principles are Hogue’s Brand Vocab- 
ulary. 

The Hogue Brand Vocabulary 
describes the winery as quality- 
focused, direct, bold, friendly, indepen- 
dent, approachable, and contemporary. 
It focuses on the family farm heritage of 
Washington’s Columbia Valley and 
owners Gary and Mike. It identifies the 
important assets of consistent taste, 
clear categories, and national acclaim. 

It is important to develop this Brand 
Vocabulary up front and obtain consen- 
sus from all the winery’s decision-mak- 
ers, before any designs have been cre- 
ated. As with every organization, 
Hogue is made up of people with 
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widely differing views. Each person 
comes to the table with his or her expe- 
riences and opinions. The Brand 
Vocabulary provides a way to develop 
consensus from divergent points of 
view with regard to what constitutes 
the key elements of the brand. 

Once consensus has been reached, 
and the Brand Vocabulary is set, it’s 
time to move ahead with developing a 
Visual Vocabulary . A Visual Vocab- 
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ulary is The Leonhardt Group’s propri- 
etary way of arranging the Brand 
Vocabulary into specific images, such 
as photography, illustration, typogra- 
phy, color palettes, and taglines. 

A Visual Vocabulary makes the 
anchors absolutely unique to the com- 
pany. At the end of the process, the 
designs are continually audited, and 
they are changed, if necessary, to keep 
them on target. In the case of The 
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Hogue Cellars, The Leonhardt Group 
worked closely with the sales staff to 
develop the new brand, and they con- 
tinue to provide feedback. 

The Hogue Cellars’ Visual Vocab- 
ulary sets a simple, elegant tone. It 
retains the blue and adds other colors. 
Typography is classic modern, and the 
labels are small with a bold, direct, 
independent attitude. 


The remarkable new 
Millcreek Row Mulcher 
automates application of 
mulch and compost to 
vineyard rows. 
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Hogue’s new package design 
While developing The Hogue 
Cellars’ Brand Vocabulary, it was 
important to simultaneously analyze 
the competition. At the outset of this 
project, the trends in wine branding 
included such elements as elaborate 
shapes, foils, layering of inks, tradi- 
tional lithography, and high-quality 
printing. The name of the winery on the 
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label was very small, and these labels 
relied on elegance to sell the wine. 

The old Hogue label was quite dis- 
tinct. Its only similarity to the trends of 
the time was in the fancy “H” crest. The 
Leonhardt Group had designed Hogue’s 
former black label for the Reserve wines, 
but not the original blue Hogue label. 
The first blue label was critical to 
Hogue’s success and to overcoming win- 
ery owners’ fear of not being taken seri- 
ously in the very upscale, exclusive wine 
market. The concern at that time was 
that, if you weren’t from California or 
France, people might not take you seri- 
ously. 

The Hogue “H” had a European look 
in a California style. The Hogue name 
was downplayed and the “H” was 
developed to give the family a tradi- 
tional crest. The label conveyed the 
image that the Hogue wine tradition 
might go back centuries. And the blue 
color of the label was — and still is — 
absolutely unique in the wine industry. 
An interesting aspect to the blue label is 
that if it had been tested through mar- 
ket research, it never would have sur- 
vived. Blue is too unusual. 

Yet for all the successes of the old 
Hogue label, it had some problems: 

¢ The large label size looked dated. 
Technology was allowing classier, 
smaller labels. 

¢ The tonal relationship between the 
silver foil “H,” the silver ink, and the 
blue was too close together, and in 
some lighting, poor color values made 
legibility an issue. 

¢ Overlapping letters of the 
“Hogue” name on the old label weak- 
ened the otherwise strong family name. 

¢ The type size of the “Hogue” name 
was too small. 

The Leonhardt Group’s solution was 
to: retain the signature blue color; add 
new colors; make the “Hogue” brand 
name huge; and emphasize the varietal 
type in white ink. 

The new label reads vertically 
instead of horizontally on the bottle. 
The goal was to give the Hogue label a 
dramatically different shelf presence 
while making the label as small as pos- 
sible, in keeping with current label 
trends. The resultant design appears 
plain and direct to reflect the winery’s 
core values, yet the label is elegant in its 
spareness. It has a European design, 
not a European wine label design, but 
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that European poster design from the 
1930s. 

The new labels were used to intro- 
duce five categories of wine in 1997: 

Popular: Hogue’s entry into the pop- 
ular category, 1.5 L Varietal Blends, fea- 
tures a clear capsule and has fun witha 
brightly colored synthetic stopper from 
SupremeCorg. The new label is a 
redesign of the original “Hogue blue” 
label, but made to look more accessible, 
reflecting that it is less expensive than 
other Hogue wines. The old label was 
printed on cream-colored paper with 
the ornate “H” in “Hogue blue” cen- 
tered on the label in a reduced size. 
Today each varietal has a different color 
code. 

Premium: An improved blue label. 
Hogue’s Premium category, also known 
as Fruit Forward, has been given a more 
modern, simplified, and classic design 
to its label. “FRUIT-FORWARD” type 
has been added to ring the bottom of 
the capsule in blue ink. 

Super-premium: A new purple label 
was given to a new line of wines, Barrel 
Select, created to be a quality step up 
from the premium label. “BARREL 
SELECT” type rings the bottom of the 
capsule in purple ink. 

Reserve: This wine has been reintro- 
duced with a black capsule and natural 
cork. Its silk-screened bottle reflects the 
elegance and price points of Hogue’s 
finest wines. 

Genesis: A line comprised of nine 
experimental varietals that, like col- 
lectibles, will be made in small batches 
with limited availability. The nine 
Genesis labels reflect the individuality 
of each of the varietals, through nine 
different styles of the letter G. Each has 
been created by a different selected 
artist, photographer, or illustrator. The 
bottle has a black capsule and tradi- 
tional cork. 

All of these elements on the new 
package work together successfully to 
communicate the central branding mes- 
sage of The Hogue Cellars: quality 
wines from a family-owned and oper- 
ated winery. 

What has been the response to this 
radical redesign? So far the label has 
been called “the best lay-down label in 
the West.” But the best and most grati- 
fying indicator is that the new packag- 
ing is selling above all previous sales 
records at Hogue. a 
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TANNIN MANAGEMENT 


H premium 


approach 


by Dominique Delteil, ICV R&D Dept, 
Montpellier, France 


the past, the goal of many 
winemakers when making 
premium red wines was to 
achieve high tannin levels 
without consideration for the 
quality of the tannins. Con- 
sumer preference for softer, 
rounder premium red wines and a bet- 
ter understanding of tannin manage- 
ment by winemakers have led to recon- 
sideration of this narrow view. 


Consumers prefer a rounder 
mouthfeel in premium red wines 

Preference tests by consumer panels 
and scientific sensory analysis support 
the idea that the preferred profile of a 
premium red has these characteristics: 
a high volume (body) in the fore 
mouth, fine-grained (smooth) tannins, 
and a velvety and creamy finish. This 
corresponds to the positive (+) profile 
shown in Figure 1 using ICV sensory 
analysis descriptors (astringency, bit- 
terness, dryness, tannin intensity, and 
volume). The negative (—) profile, also 
represented in Figure 1, is the high tan- 
nin wine described in the introduction. 

The positive profile is achieved 
through a global tannin management 
strategy. 


Global tannin management: 
Diffusion, rearrangement, 
and stabilization of grape 
components in wine 

A round velvety mouthfeel 
in a premium red wine results 
from stabilization of the inter- 
actions between antho- 
cyanins, tannins, and certain 
polysaccharides. This stabi- 
lization is achieved by an 
early, gentle, and complete 
diffusion of anthocyanins and 
tannin complexes from the 
grape tissues, and then tannin 
rearrangement and polymer- 
ization. During fermentation, 
the yeast strain, oxygen, and 
maceration length play a 
direct role in the resulting sta- 
bilized complexes and mouth- 
feel. 

Examples of the polyphenol 
profiles of a stabilized wine 
(Profile+) and a less stabilized wine 
(Profile—) are given in Figure 2. These 
profiles are based on practical poly- 
phenol indices that are commonly 
used in Europe. Even though Figure 2 
shows the same level of total polyphe- 
nols for both profiles, the positive pro- 
file shows higher color index (measur- 


Figure 1 
Premium Syrah mouthfeel profiles 
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Figure 2 
Premium Syrah polyphenol profiles 
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620nm), reflecting more stable color 
intensity, increased ethanol index (the 
amount of tannins complexed by acid- 
ified EtOH precipitation), reflecting 
more complexed tannins with a less 
harsh perception, and lower gelatin 
index (the amount of astringent tan- 
nins by gelatin precipitation), reflect- 
ing less harsh tannins. All of these 
are a result of a stabilized tannin 
approach. 


Maceration management 
Maceration management begins 
with complete grape maturity, and 
the berry is where the action is. Pulp, 
skin, and seeds have different matura- 
tion rhythms (see Figure 3) depending 
on varietal, vintage, and other factors. 
The timing of these different matura- 
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Figure 6 
ICV délestage Step 1 


Figure 7 
ICV délestage Step 2 
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Figure 8 
ICV délestage Step 3 
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tions, including the overall cellular 
maturity rather than just the tradi- 
tional sugar/acid balance, is impor- 
tant to consider in fine-tuning opti- 
mum harvest maturity. Different 
indicators — such as the berry taste 
and laboratory indices that measure 
skin, pulp, and seed maturity — are 
used to determine the optimum har- 
vest date.’ For example, a premium 
Syrah will be picked when the color 
index starts its decline. 

Destemming, crushing, and SO, 
addition (about 30ppm) are the first 
winery steps in maceration manage- 
ment. A good crusher will open the 
berry without breaking the seeds. 

When added to the must, certain 
enzyme _ preparations, such as 
Lallzyme’ EX’, selected for their bal- 
ance of pectinases, hemicellulases, 
and cellulases, have indirect and 
direct actions on diffusion of antho- 
cyanins, tannins, and polysaccharides. 
The indirect action results from weak- 
ening the cell walls by hydrolysis of 
their different polysaccharides, which 
gives an easier diffusion of intra-cellu- 
lar components. The direct action is 
the release of polymerized tannins 
located outside the cells, which are 
linked to hemicellulose chains in the 
cell walls. 

The yeast strain has more than a 
fermentation role in premium red 


| Varietal : Syrah 

Yeast : La/vin D254 

| Enzy me : La/l EX 
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Figure 10 


winemaking. The choice of yeast 
strain affects the sensory profile of the 
resulting wine. There are five impor- 
tant criteria a winemaker should con- 
sider when choosing the appropriate 
yeast strain: 

1. Low color absorption by the yeast 
cell wall. There are significant yeast 
strain differences. 

2. High production of stable poly- 
saccharides available for complex for- 
mation during growth and fermenta- 
tion (mostly manno-proteins). Certain 
selected strains can produce as much 
as four times more stable polysaccha- 
rides than others. 

3. High production of stable poly- 
saccharides (available for complex 
formation) during early autolysis 
stages, 1.e. during extended macera- 
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tion, and early ageing stages. 

4. Low production of volatile sulfur 
compounds responsible for sulfur off- 
flavors. These compounds are con- 
firmed to be always associated with 
harsher tannin perception in mid- 
palate and after-taste. 

5. Low production of fusel oils and 
certain acetate esters. These volatile 
compounds are also linked with harsh 
dry tannin mouth-feel. 

Certain specially selected strains, 
such as Lalvin® D254” and others, 
combine all five attributes. They can 
participate greatly in tannin and 
mouthfeel management. For example, 
Figure 4 shows the differences 
between the effects of D254 and a 
more common, (prise de mousse-type) 
strain on Syrah mouthfeel profiles 12 
months after fermentation. Higher 
volume, lower astringency, lower bit- 
terness, and lower tannin dryness are 
what consumers of premium red 
wines expect. 

Another example illustrates the 
strain effect on the polyphenol profile 
for a Grenache after three years ageing 
(Figure 5). Using the Lalvin D254 
yeast strain resulted in a higher total 
polyphenol index, color index, 
ethanol index, and tannin intensity in 
the Grenache when compared to 
another commonly used (prise de 
mousse-type) yeast strain. 
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Cap management 

® specific “drain and return” 
method called “ICV délestage” is 
another important key for good tan- 
nin management. The primary stages 
of the “délestage” are illustrated in 
figures 6, 7,8, and 9. 

Delestage refers only to the drain 
and return process. It especially dif- 
fers from other drain and return meth- 
ods in the long draining (beyond the 
draining of the free run juice) which 
liberates material from inside the 
berries and encourages enzymes and 
other material to move back inside the 
berries following the return of the 
wine. 

In Step 1, the juice is drained from 
the fermentor into another vessel or 
sump and pumped into another tank 
while encouraging aeration during 
each movement. During Step 2, a com- 
plete draining of the cap is critical for 
gentle tannin diffusion during macer- 
ation. Unless the cap is completely 
drained, the softer less aggressive tan- 
nins will not be expressed from the 
Lallzyme EX’ enzymatically weak- 
ened skin cells by the weight of the 
cap pressing upon itself. After allow- 
ing the cap to rest on the bottom of the 
tank for a recommended one to two 
hours, in Step 3 the juice is returned 
by quickly, gently flooding the cap 
without breaking it up. Step 4 allows 
the cap to percolate up through the 
returned juice, which again encour- 
ages diffusion of anthocyanins and 
tannins without harsh extraction. 


Délestage in practice 

How much and how often to 
délestage depends on the varietal, the 
wine style desired, and length of post- 
fermentation maceration. As an exam- 
ple, for a premium Syrah (Figure 10), 
the most important délestage is car- 
ried out as soon as the initial cap is 
formed at the beginning of fermenta- 
tion. Early délestage helps in the 
removal of seeds, minimizing extrac- 
tion of harsh and reactive seed tan- 
nins, a major advantage over other 
commonly practiced cap management 
techniques. 

During active fermentation, usually 
one délestage every other day is 
needed to manage specific needs for 
oxygen, which is important to help 
rearrange, combine, and stabilize tan- 
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nin anthocyanin polysaccharide com- 
plexes. The second most important 
délestage is at the end of primary fer- 
mentation to avoid residual sugar in 
the cap and thus minimize the risk of 
lactic acid bacteria spoilage. 

Other types of cap management are 
not necessary to complement déle- 
stage unless additional pumping over 
is needed to help control the fermen- 
tation temperature. Figure 10 gives an 
example of a two-week, post-fermen- 
tation maceration length, which may 
be typical for a premium Syrah; how- 
ever, the length is ultimately deter- 
mined by the wine style desired. 


Summary 

The keys to good maceration man- 
agement of tannins are: First, define 
what style you're after. Second, dif- 
fuse early, gently, and completely the 
anthocyanin and tannin complexes, 
and then rearrange, combine, and sta- 


bilize the polyphenol system. To 
accomplish this, consider a complete 
grape maturity concept and take 
advantage of new biotechnology and 
oxygen management. 

This global maceration management 
approach has been used for many 
years in regions such as the Cétes du 
Rh6ne to produce premium red wines. 
The results are not only popular with 
premium red wine drinkers, but also 
with the winemakers using it. @ 


Editor's Note: This article summarizes a 
presentation made by Dominique Delteil, 
director of research and development for the 
Interprofessionelle Cooperatif du Vin in 
Montpellier, France, to groups of North 
American winemakers as part of a tannin 
management seminar organized by 
Lallemand Inc. 


‘Contact VINQUIRY, Windsor, CA tel: 707/838- 
6312 for further information. 

*Contact Scott Laboratories, Petaluma, CA tel: 
707/765-6666 for further information. 
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Domaine Chandon 
celebrates 25 


soar ing years 


by Carolyn Dempsey 


hampagne house Moét et 

Chandon founded Domaine 

Chandon in the Napa Valley in 

1973 and became the first 

French producer to enter the 
California wine scene. This year the 
sparkling-wine maker is celebrating its 
25° anniversary with a renovation of its 
public facilities, a 25" Anniversary 
Réserve Cuvée bottling that is a depar- 
ture from the previous Domaine Chan- 
don Réserve, and a multi-city tour of 
anniversary party dinners conducted by 
winemaker Dawnine Dyer and _ chef 
Robert Curry, featuring a Chandon retro- 
spective and rare library cuvées to mark 
the occasion. 

The Domaine Chandon product port- 
folio includes more than sparkling wine. 
In addition to its various white and rosé 
méthode champenoise wines, there are 
also still wines and brandies. With 
annual output of about 450,000 cases, 
associate winemaker David Stevens says 
that Domaine Chandon is one of the 
leading producers of premium méthode 
champenoise wine in the U.S. Domaine 
Chandon’s almost 1,100 planted vine- 
yard acres are divided into four major 
vineyards and include various microcli- 
mates. The winery outsources about half 
its grapes from other growers. 


Winery renovation 
In anticipation of its 25° anniversary 
and of wine drinkers preparing for the 


millennium, Domaine Chandon has 
undergone a comprehensive, million- 
dollar renovation of its restaurant, retail 
room, visitor center, and grounds in 
Yountville. 


Visitor center 

The visitor center building, which 
reopened in March, houses the win- 
ery’s retail room, tasting bar, wine 
salon, and restaurant. At the foot of 
the entryway stairs of the visitor cen- 
ter, the welcome desk and a 32ft. mural 
of the winery’s Mt. Veeder vineyards 
set a comfortable tone. Information 
panels and display cases introduce 
sparkling wine and include the history 
of sparkling wine and an explanation 
of the méthode champenoise, the wine- 
making process, food and wine pair- 


DOMAINE 


CHANDON 


Sparklinys Wer 
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ing, seasonal cycles of the vineyards, 
and the geographical and viticultural 
aspects that characterize Domaine 
Chandon’s various appellations. 


Retail sales room 

The retail room used to be situated 
inside the front entrance of the visitor 
center and restaurant. Now it is located 
down the stairs just inside the building’s 
entrance and occupies an area twice the 
size of the old retail room. This allows 
better merchandising opportunities, and 
it’s easier for visitors to see and reach 
items. Merchandise is now consolidated 
in one area and no longer spread 
throughout the wine salon area. 


Restaurant 
The restaurant, which reopened in 


Domaine Chandon welcomes visitors with a new archway and sign. 
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January, received new carpeting and 
chairs, a new wine display cabinet, 
ornamental updates, and a new menu 
from recently promoted executive chef 
Robert Curry. The Domaine Chandon 
menu has retained a few favorite dishes 
from the previous chef, but the overall 
style has been simplified to reflect the 
more casual atmosphere of the wine 
country. While the mood is still French, 
the cuisine is lighter, relying less on 
butter and cream. The restaurant will 
be open year-round, with the exception 
of a three-week closure in early January. 


Entryway and signage 

The winery entrance has received a 
new archway and signage, and the 
entry walkways have been redesigned 
to give the winery a facelift for the mil- 
lennium. The idea was to “project a 
very visible welcome for visitors,” 
according to Jim Connell, hospitality 
director. “The new entryway under- 
lines the recent renovation improve- 
ments and enhances the Domaine 
Chandon visitor experience.” 
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Anniversary celebrations 

As part of its 25" anniversary celebra- 
tion, Domaine Chandon held a series of 
parties in cities around the U.S. from 
March through May, to recognize the 
winery's customers and supporters. 
These events occurred in New York City, 
Chicago, Miami, and at the winery. 
Chandon Club members, key regional 
accounts, and winery staff members 
attended the festivities. The Napa Valley 
féte included local VIPs, politicos, and 
Count Frederic Chandon de Briailles, 
vice president of the parent company, 
Moét Hennessy Louis Vuitton. Each 
party featured a multi-course dinner 
complete with appropriately-paired 
sparkling wines, along with a review of 
the winery’s past development and a 
look ahead to the next century. 


Product line 

Traditionally, Chandon Réserve has 
been a Brut cuvée with additional time 
on the yeast. Veteran winemaker 
Dawnine Dyer, who has witnessed the 
growth and evolution of the California 
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wine industry at Domaine Chandon 
since 1976, has blended the 25" 
Anniversary Réserve Cuvée bottling to 
differ markedly from that custom. It is 
comprised of specially chosen lots from 
the early 1990s, selected and blended 
for secondary fermentation of a mini- 
mum of four years en tirage. The vari- 
etal composition is Pinot Noir, 
Chardonnay, Pinot Meunier, and Pinot 
Blanc. 

The label for this new release also 
deviates from Domaine Chandon’s char- 
acteristically understated but elegant 
image. It isa bold, contemporary die-cut 
design in rich violet and red with bright 
gold and copper stamping designed by 
Armstrong and Associates of Santa 
Rosa, CA, a firm specializing in wine 
labels and packaging. The label design is 
suggestive of Domaine Chandon “shin- 
ing into the future,” reflecting not only 
the approaching new century, but also 
the new direction in winemaking philos- 
ophy for Domaine Chandon’s Réserve 
program wine. The 25" Anniversary 
label is printed by Estate Wine Label Co. 
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in Napa, CA, whose general manager, 
Dave Osmundson, notes that the tex- 
tured embossing of the gold foil adds 
dimension to the star, which has been 
Chandon’s trademark through the 
years. 

Fourteen thousand cases of 25 
Anniversary Réserve Cuvée were pro- 
duced for this limited release. Will the 
Réserve be the same blend next year? 
David Stevens offers, “What may 
change with future Réserves are the 
proportions used of the classic grape 
varietals, but not the minimum four 
years on the yeast.” 

The 25" Anniversary Réserve Cuvée 
is just one of several sparklers pro- 
duced at Domaine Chandon. There are 
two Brut bottlings, one that has spent 
18 months on yeast and a Late 
Disgorged Brut Cuvée that has been 
aged ten years en tirage. These Bruts are 
predominantly Pinot Noir based, with 
Pinot Meunier, Chardonnay, and Pinot 
Blanc added for balance. 

The winery decided to separate the 
Domaine Chandon Brut cuvée from its 


th 


Réserve im, 1993, ‘says Dyer “By 
uncoupling our Brut and Réserve pro- 
grams, both have improved. The Brut 
gets 18 months to two years on yeast. 
The Réserve gets at least four years. 
The Brut continually gets better 
reviews since the uncoupling.” The sec- 
ondary yeast strain is the same as used 
at Moét. In the Brut, the malolactic per- 
centage is very minimal. The Réserve 
has no malolactic. 


Etoile 

No discussion of Domaine Chandon 
would be complete without including 
the Etoile line of sparkling Rosé and 
Brut. Grapes from Mt. Veeder form the 
backbone of Etoile, modeled after the 
French “Céte des Blancs,” a Chardon- 
nay-growing region in Champagne. 
“We are limited in terms of the volume 
we can make,” says Dyer, adding that 
“there is something about vines grow- 
ing in shale soils with hillside expo- 
sures that produces white wines of 
finesse and distinctiveness, fitting our 
Etoile profile. Hillside viticulture has 
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many challenges, but when you taste 
the grapes, it’s all worth it.” 

Etoile is multi-vintage; it uses more 
different vintages than the Réserve or 
the Brut. “It’s not the ‘classic’ style,” 
notes Stevens, “by virtue of the Char- 
donnay. Etoile has became a specialty 
for Domaine Chandon.” Etoile is avail- 
able through retailers and at the winery 
for $26 per bottle. 

Blanc de Noirs is Domaine Chan- 
don’s sparkling wine with a Pinot Noir 
base, and Pinot Meunier added for 
complexity with a light copper hue. 
This Carneros-appellation wine is aged 
on the yeast for 30 months. Blanc de 
Noirs is Domaine Chandon’s Calif- 
ornia-style sparkling wine with no real 
French counterparts to which it may be 
compared. 

Fleur de Vigne is Domaine Chan- 
don’s newest product, released in 1997. 
It features a Chardonnay base, with 
Malvasia Bianca, Muscat Canelli, Pinot 
Blanc, and a bit of Pinot Noir, resulting 
in a light styled sparkler with a bit of 
sweetness making it a good choice for 
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THE BIRTH OF 
SUPREMECORQ? 


Simply put, SupremeCorq is quite 
possibly the world’s most perfect 
seal. After all, it helps prevent 
leakage and evaporation, will not 
break, comes in many colors, 
and is recyclable. But how 
it came into being is 
equal parts inspiration 
and, well, sunglasses. 
A businessman from 
the upper northwest reaches 
of the United States was 
visiting the wine-growing 
region of the Napa and 
Sonoma Valleys when he 
noticed that many of the wineries 
were using synthetic bungs instead 
of traditional wooden ones. If those 
plastic stoppers could work for wine 
barrels and winemakers, he rea- 


soned, they could work for wine 


A near perfect seal, SupremeCorgq helps 
prevent leakage and evaporation, helps 
eliminate musty flavors, and will not break. 


"SO CET aia RIE IRA aemSRRESEE 
bottles and those who drink fine 
wines. Borrowing from the in- 
novative plastics technology he de- 


veloped while inventing high-end 


© 1998. SupremeCorg is a registered trademark and The New Tradition is 


performance sunglasses, he spent 
four years researching, developing, 
testing, manufacturing and at last 


mass producing the first—drum 


roll please—SupremeCorg. 


From Gargoyles” Performance Eyewear came the technology 
to produce the injection molded plastics used in SupremeCorg. 
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left looking for something better. 

That’s where SupremeCorq 
fits in. This recyclable, synthetic 
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SupremeCorgs cut down on leakage 
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And, perhaps best of all, they help 
prevent the musty flavors that have 
plagued what should have been 
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spicy or Asian food. It is currently 
being test-marketed for $15 retail in 
three states, including California, and 
at the winery. 

Domaine Chandon also produces 
lesser-known still wines. First is the 
oft-overlooked blending varietal, Pinot 
Meunier, which is commonly grown in 
its native Champagne region of France 
but seen rarely in California. Domaine 
Chandon has chosen to craft a still wine 
from this Carneros-grown cousin to 
Pinot Noir. While not often bottled on 
its own as a varietal in France or the 
U.S., when aged for ten months in new 
and used French oak barrels, it pro- 
duces a slightly spicy, earthy wine not 
unlike a lightly oaked Pinot Noir. The 
fairly tightly controlled Pinot Meunier 
distribution makes it available primar- 
ily on-premise and through mail order 
for $12 retail. 

Domaine Chandon produces three 
Alambic pot-distilled brandies made 
from Ugni Blanc and Folle Blanche 
grapes. The Blue Royale and the Gold 
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Reserve are aged for a minimum of 10 
years in traditional French Cognac bar- 
rels, and the regular release is aged for a 
minimum of nine years. These bottlings 
sell for between $40 and $100 at retailers 
within California. 


Winemaking philosophy 

With its sizable market share, 
Domaine Chandon has an established 
presence in the U.S. sparkling wine mar- 
ket, and Dyer indicates there is no plan 
to change the style of Chandon’s wines. 
The only change she plans is a decrease 
in Pinot Blanc usage. “It’s used only as a 
structural component for the Brut at this 
point,” says Dyer. Domaine Chandon 
has been producing wine for 25 years, 
and its stylistic components are already 
where it wants them. Dyer doesn’t see 
much need for style refinement. 

Domaine Chandon’s house style is 
Pinot Noir-based and one which Dyer 
describes as “a seamless blending of 
more complexity, with fewer different 
components.” Stevens says blending 
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choices for the Réserve program are 
based on ageing characteristics. “If you 
blend for earlier release and easier 
drinking, the wine won't age as well. If 
it’s green and hard, it won't drink as 
well upon release.” 

The classical standard for méthode 
champenoise wine is fully two-thirds 
black grapes. Dyer agrees that knowing 
the different rates at which grape vari- 
eties age is critical to the Chandon style. 
“T think Pinot Noir is the best for ageing. 
Our Blanc de Noirs is 80% to 85% Pinot 
Noir. We are pushing it toward 100% 
black grapes and we’re looking for a 
really strong expression of fruit. With the 
Brut and the Réserve, we’re looking for 
ageability and a more complex blend. 
Pinot Noir can add to the complexity.” 

In what ways does Pinot Noir charac- 
teristically enhance complexity? Dyer 
responds that it is the variety that takes 
to “toastiness, yeast, and marmite.” 
Stevens contrasts those descriptors with 
Chardonnay’s enhancements which are 
“typically honey, baked apples, and 
firmness.” Dyer continues, “ Char- 
donnay characteristically retains focus 
because you always get acidity and 
sharpness, or ‘bone structure.’ Aroma- 
tically, it takes on honeycomb-kinds of 
characteristics.” 

Another important complexity factor 
in wine is the process of autolysis, or 
yeast cells decomposing in a bottle of 
wine, which can add richness to a wine’s 
bouquet. Dyer suggests Pinot Meunier 
as an example of this bready kind of 
characteristic, noting that “the lore is that 
Pinot Meunier is a variety that ages more 
quickly,” and thus it assumes the 
autolytic quality sooner than other vari- 
etals. For this reason, “we use a little less 
in our Réserve than in our Brut, which 
doesn’t need to age as long.” 


In the vineyard 

With more than 800 producing acres, 
Domaine Chandon’s Carneros vineyard 
is the largest, supplying Pinot Noir, 
Chardonnay, Pinot Meunier, and Pinot 
Blanc grapes. “Our winery was one of the 
first to cultivate heavily in the Carneros 
region,” says Dyer. Today Domaine 
Chandon is the second largest vineyard 
owner in the Carneros appellation. 

The Yountville vineyard next to the 
winery in Napa Valley has 125 acres of 
Chardonnay and Pinot Meunier. The 
Mt. Veeder vineyard features 100 acres 
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of Chardonnay and Pinot Blanc. First 
cultivated by the winery in 1990, the 
Lakeville Vineyard in Sonoma County 
is the newest vineyard. With 90 acres of 
Pinot Noir vines, Lakeville is integral 
to the quality of the Domaine Chandon 
Réserves. “It doesn’t have as strongly 
marked Pinot Noir fruit as the Carneros 
fruit,” Dyer explains. “It’s not as high 
in cherry and strawberry with that high 
acid. With the Lakeville Vineyard, 
we're hitting our flavor profile earlier, 
at acidity levels that are one-half to one 
percent lower than with Carneros 
grapes.” 

A leader in innovation and experi- 
mentation, Domaine Chandon began 
experimenting with plantings of closely 
spaced vines and vertical shoot posi- 
tioning using movable wires in 1977. 
Since then, existing vineyards have been 
converted to this system and new vine- 
yards have been designed with it. 

The company produces its own root- 
stock and bench grafts and has a certified 
rootstock block. Current rootstocks 
include 5C, 110R, 3309, 101-14, and 1103 
Paulson. “While there is plenty of wine 
rootstock research going on, very little of 
it is done specifically with sparkling 
wine production in mind,” notes 
Stevens. “What might be the right root- 
stock/Pinot Noir match for still wine, 
might not be the best for méthode cham- 
penoise.” 

In addition, the winery has laid out 
new vineyards using laser technology 
and uses shoot-positioning machines 
and automated irrigation. Domaine 
Chandon also pioneered nighttime 
mechanical harvesting, picking grapes 
at a lower temperature so they stay 
more intact. 

The winery’s sustainable agriculture 
program includes a staff erosion-control 
engineer, participation in the Huichica 
Creek Stewardship, and Sonoma 
Recycled Water programs, leadership of 
Trout 2000 which is a movement for 
improving aquatic life in Redwood 
Creek, and research support for alterna- 
tive pest control and composting. 


Success story 

“What makes Domaine Chandon so 
cutting-edge viticulturally,” Stevens 
reveals, “is that Zach Berkowitz, vice- 
president of vineyard operations, has 
such a close working relationship with 
Dawnine. There is a tradition of work- 
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ing together here.” As an example, he 
tells of the winery’s forward-thinking 
Vines to Wines viticultural experimenta- 
tion program, in which the vineyard and 


winery staff work together to produce 
and taste small batches of test wines. 
These are often presented to growers 
associations. 

A fruit-first style of sparkling wine is 
the hallmark of Domaine Chandon’s 
production, no matter what the blend. 
“Some champagnes that have been sit- 
ting on the yeast for 10 or 12 years have 
an overwhelming emphasis on burnt 
toast and marmite,” remarks Stevens. 
“That’s not what we want. That’s not 
elegance. That’s not skill.” 

On the essential point of differentia- 
tion between sparkling and still wine 
production, Dyer points specifically to 
the issue of quality. “The quality of 
sparking wine lies in the quality of the 
blender,” she reasons; “it doesn’t 
come from Lakeville or Carneros vine- 
yards or the yeast types. The better 
sparkling wine houses are generally 
the larger ones. That is completely the 
opposite of still wine. That’s because 
the larger houses have a bigger base 
from which to draw.” | 
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by Stephen Brauer, 

Sr. Vice President of Marketing 
Seagram Chateau & Estate Wines 
Company, Rutherford, CA 

and Steven Addis, CEO 

Addis Group — Strategic Identity & 
Design, Berkeley, CA 


eagram Chateau & Estate 

Wines Company, Rutherford, 

CA, surprisingly elected to 

reposition Sterling Vineyards, 

its successful, established Napa 
Valley brand in 1994. In April, 1995, Sam 
Bronfman, president of Seagram Cha- 
teau & Estate Wines Co. instructed the 
company to introduce a new super-pre- 
mium wine into the marketplace within 
one year. The product was to be 
designed to compete in the fastest grow- 
ing segment of the market, priced 
between $7 and $10 retail. The Tessera 
brand was born. 

Stephen Brauer, Seagram’s senior 
vice president of marketing, worked on 
both of these projects with Steven 
Bddisy CEOe ot Addis Group) — 
Strategic Identity & Design, Berkeley, 
CA. In addition to the work done for 
Seagram, the Addis Group has com- 
pleted recent package redesigns for the 
new global Pepsi and Sudafed and a 
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IMPROVING 


BRAND 


PERFORMANCE 


new identity for Intel’s Pentium II chip. 

Sterling Vineyards, Seagram’s ultra- 
premium Napa Valley estate brand has 
an annual production of 300,000 cases, 
including Merlot, Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Chardonnay, and Sau- 
vignon Blanc. Wines 
sell for $16 to $18 
retail. Tessera reached 
retail shelves in April 
1996. Ins the first vin= 
tage, 35,000 cases of 
Cabernet Sauvignon, 
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Merlot, and Chardonnay were pro- 
duced. Seagram expects to sell more 
than 200,000 cases annually when the 
wine hits full production. Tessera wines 
sell for $9.99 retail. 


The mosiac-based name and label of Seagram’s Tessera brand 
(left) reflect the wine’s sourcing from many California 
vineyards. New packaging and glass designs were integral to 
repositioning the Sterling Vineyards brand (above). 
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In the following presentation made at 
the First Annual Global Wine Package 
Design Conference in March 1998, 
Brauer and Addis discussed launching 
the Tessera brand and redesigning the 
Sterling Vineyards package. They 
believe that these projects demonstrate 
how the integration of brand strategy, 
packaging, and promotion have posi- 
tively contributed to how brands per- 
form in the marketplace. 


INVENTING TESSERA 


STEPHEN BRAUER: 

“The challenges of creating and mar- 
keting brands in the wine industry are 
significant. Real brands that command 
consumer loyalty are few and _ far 
between. When there is an increasingly 
sophisticated consumer base that is 
defined by consumers’ constant search 
for and experimentation with new 
wines, combined with a consolidating 
distributor and customer base and lean 
marketing budgets, wine marketers are 
forced to ensure that every element of 
their marketing mix works overtime. 

“In addition, making sure that the key 
elements of the mix are well integrated is 
critical to a brand’s success. This inte- 
grated marketing approach has enabled 
Sterling and Tessera to gain more than 
our share of customers and consumer 
attention, which is after all, what mar- 
keters are paid to do! 

“When developing Tessera, the good 
news was that all the market factors 
pointed in the right direction. Con- 
sumers were trading up from the fight- 
ing varietal segment, demand was at an 
all-time high, and distributors were 
strongly encouraging us to enter the 
market. A marketer’s dream? Not so fast. 

“While all the market indicators 
pointed in the right direction, there was 
a slight catch to the assignment. We did 
not have a defined concept or a brand 
name. A compelling marketing plan was 
no more than a glint in our senior execu- 
tive’s eye. Furthermore, while the seg- 
ment was enjoying unparalleled growth, 
it was also dominated by some of the 
most powerful brands in the wine indus- 
try, including Kendall—Jackson, Robert 
Mondavi Coastal, Meridian, and Clos du 
Bois to name but a few. 

“To address the assignment, we 
assembled a team representing all the 
key functions in the company and 
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quickly set to work to establish a product 
concept that could compete and prosper 
against some established industry 
giants. To do that, we realized that we 
would have to execute every part of the 
new product process just a little better 
and a little smarter than our competitors. 

“The essence of the product concept 
was to source grapes from a mosaic of 
vineyard suppliers throughout Calif- 
ornia. We would then create a wine that 
consistently displayed the taste charac- 
teristics that consumers in this market 
segment demand: smooth, flavorful, 
accessible wines that can be enjoyed 
without cellaring or any “cork sniffing” 
mumbo jumbo. 

“To render the product concept a real- 
ity from a branding and packaging per- 
spective, we realized that we needed a 
brand name and a label design that both 
expressed the product concept and stood 
out from the competitive set on the shelf. 
At this point, Steven Addis and _ his 
design team joined our process.” 


STEVEN ADDIS: 

“At Addis Group, we focus on com- 
municating the core essence of a brand in 
whatever portion of the marketing mix 
that we tackle. Too often, when mar- 
keters set out to design a package, devise 
a brand name, or create advertising, they 
do so in a vacuum, with little regard for 
how the elements of the marketing mix 
interrelate. 

“Instead, Addis Group reviews the 
brand’s marketing mix and identifies the 
brand’s core positioning. Then we create 
designs that bring the package design 
segment of the marketing mix into sync 
with the other elements. 

“How important is the branded mes- 
sage? It is so important that consumers 
will pay more for it. Why do we spend 
up to twice as much for brand name 
pharmaceuticals when a generic equiva- 
lent is available? The answer is that the 
consumer is getting so much more in the 
form of trust from a branded product, 
that the trust makes up for the price dif- 
ference. We boil this down to a very sim- 
ple equation: 

What You Get 
What You Pay 

“Tf the consumer feels he is receiving at 
least as much as he is paying, then the 
equation totals at least one. Our job is to 
maximize the numerator (what con- 
sumers get) and make the equation pro- 


Value = 


duce a value well above one — wherein 
even a price increase results in substan- 
tial value. 

“This is how we began to create the 
Tessera brand. Remember that we were 
given only the concept that the grapes 
would be sourced from vineyards 
throughout California. We began with 
the name “Tessera” which refers to small 
pieces (as of marble, glass, or tile) used in 
a mosaic work. This mosaic metaphor 
then extends to every element of the 
marketing mix, including the blue 
mosaic labels which also provide dra- 
matic shelf-presence in a very cluttered 
category.” 


BRAUER: 

“The results of the work by the Addis 
Group were nothing short of spectacular. 
Armed with nothing more than Lucite 
models of the packages and a well-inte- 
grated marketing plan, in the first 90 
days, we obtained authorizations from 
all the major chains in our launch market 
of California, including Safeway, 
American Stores, Vons, and Raleys. I 
would like to claim that it was the mar- 
keting plan that persuaded our chain 
customers to authorize all three varietals, 
but I am sure that it was the unique 
packaging and branding that won the 
day. 

“We have incorporated the mosaic 
concept and design into all elements of 
the marketing mix, including the ship- 
ping cartons, point-of-sale materials, 
print advertising, and radio spots. 

“As well as the brand and the package 
have been received, we are not content to 
rest on our laurels. Two years into the 
brand's life cycle, we are planning an 
upgrade to the package, commensurate 
with the improved quality of the wine 
and the intensification of the competitive 
environment.” 


REPACKAGING AND REPOSITION- 
ING OF STERLING VINEYARDS 


BRAUER: 

“Tessera is an example of how we 
relied on innovative packaging to launch 
a new brand. Our second example 
relates to how we used packaging and 
glass design as integral elements in repo- 
sitioning Sterling Vineyards, our leading 
estate brand in the Napa Valley. 

“When we decided to reposition 
Sterling Vineyards in 1994, it was under 
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the most unlikely of circumstances. 
This brand had just achieved record 
sales and in the same year had gener- 
ated record profits for the parent com- 
pany. It was the most profitable brand 
in our fine wine portfolio. Yet despite 
these impressive results, the Sterling 
brand team had a sense that we simply 
weren't keeping up with the fast pace 
of change in the marketplace. 

“Our main competitors were devel- 
oping stylish new packaging and were 
commanding premium prices and con- 
sistently higher ratings from the most 
influential wine publications. After 
considerable soul-searching, we em- 
barked upon a strategy to reposition 
the brand with the goal of re-establish- 
ing Sterling as Napa Valley’s preemi- 
nent winery. To implement the strategy 
we focused on two fundamental areas. 

“First, we began a quality improve- 
ment program that affected all aspects 
of our winemaking program. 

“Second, we wanted to send a clear, 
unmistakable signal to all our internal 
and external constituencies that we 
were setting a new strategic direction 
for Sterling Vineyards. We decided to 
develop new packaging that would 
communicate a renewed commitment 
to quality and that would clearly con- 
vey that we were taking a loftier path 
for the winery. 

“Once again, we enlisted the help of 
Steven Addis and his design team to 
assist us in achieving this goal.” 


ADDIS: 

“The Sterling project was quite a bit 
different than Tessera. Sterling is a 
large, highly successful brand, and 
there was a lot at stake. We began with 
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Sterling’s conservative-looking packag- 
ing, consisting of parchment-like labels 
on stock bottle shapes. 

“The first step was to explore custom 
bottle shapes. We presented Seagram 
with two-dimensional drawings. From 
there we narrowed the choices down to 
four ideas. We then created Lucite 
models for consumer interviews. We 
found that it is easy to get to a point 
where consumers view outlying shapes 
as not wine-like. Our research helped 
us determine the boundaries of con- 
sumer acceptance. A triangular shape, 
for example, was regarded as too 
avant-garde for a premium wine. 

“We then tested the bottles with 
labels applied. We ended up with 
tapered bottles for both red and white 
varietals. We lowered the shoulders of 
the Chardonnay bottle, making its 
unique taper even more distinct. Our 
graphics focus on Sterling’s key visual 
equity: its landmark, Mediterranean- 
style winery high on a hill in the north- 
ern Napa Valley. Like Tessera, the bot- 
tles are capsule-free with custom- 
designed closures. 

“We highly recommend conducting 
this type of preliminary research. In 
fact, wine consumers are quite forth- 
coming in helping with package 
design. This is the only category I know 
where consumers readily admit that 
they are influenced by, and even rely 
upon, packaging to help make their 
purchasing decisions. In most cate- 
gories, consumers adamantly deny any 
influence from typical marketing vehi- 
cles such as package design or advertis- 
ing, and research questions have to be 
masked so participants are not forced 
to judge the actual design. 
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“We also took the very premium 
Sterling Vineyard Reserve Cabernet 
Sauvignon, and branded it separately 
from the line as “SVR” to appeal to the 
elitist upper tier of the market. Once 
again, every element of the marketing 
mix speaks from one branded voice.” 


BRAUER: 

“Our new packaging was enthusias- 
tically received by our distributors, our 
customers, and most importantly, our 
core consumers. The new packaging 
also sent the signal to the sales force 
and the rest of our organization that we 
were taking a new direction, creating a 
renaissance for Sterling Vineyards. 

“Our investment in improved quality 
has also paid dividends. All of our core 
wines are on allocation. Leading mem- 
bers of the wine press, some of whom 
are normally reluctant to go out of their 
way to praise wineries the size of 
Sterling, are enthusiastically endorsing 
Sterling as one of the Napa Valley’s 
leading wineries. 

“Because packaging plays such an 
important role in influencing consumer 
and trade perception in our industry, 
the redesign of Sterling has played a 
crucial role in the brand’s renaissance. 
Packaging was a vital and tangible part 
of the winery’s transformation and in 
many ways set the ball in motion. This 
process is ongoing, and in the near 
future, we will redesign our visitor 
experience at our winery in Napa 
Valley. 

“To complete the circle, it’s important 
to remember that looking good is one 
thing, but it really only counts if the 
wine inside the bottle exceeds our con- 
sumers’ expectations.” a 
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VARIETAL REWIEW 
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by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


IN THE NEW WORLD, 
Rhoéne-style blends may follow Old 
World traditions of France’s Rhone 
Valley, but it is more likely that they 
establish new methods. 

In Cote-Rétie, the Rhdéne Valley’s 
most northern appellation, production 
is red wine made only from Syrah (but 
up to 20% Viognier may be used in 
blending). Red Rhone blends, led by 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape, are a southern 
Rhone specialty. 

By French law, 13 different grape 
varieties are allowed in Chateauneuf- 
du-Pape. Typically, Grenache is domi- 
nant, followed and generally in order, 
by Syrah, Mourvedre, Cinsaut, and 
Counoise. While not common practice 
today, a southern Rhone red cuvée 
may include allowed white varieties. 

Producers in southeastern Australia 
tend to choose Grenache as the domi- 
nant grape in a red Rh6ne-style blend. 
It is not routine in California; however, 
several producers in this PWV varietal 
review choose to lead with Grenache. 
Whatever the blend, New World 
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Matthew Cline, owner/winemaker 
Cline Cellars, Inc., Sonoma, CA 
Cétes D’/Oakley Vin Rouge (Mourvedre, 
Carignane, Syrah, Cinsaut, Grenache, 
and Alicanté Bouschet) 


Bill Easton, owner/winemaker 
Domaine de la Terre Rouge 
Fiddletown, CA 

Terre Rouge Noir “Cuveé Grand Année” 
(Grenache, Mourvedre, Syrah) 


Gary Eberle, owner/winemaker 
Eberle Winery, Paso Robles, CA 
Cé6tes-du-RO6bles (Syrah, Mourvedre, 
Counoise, Grenache, and Viognier) 


Craig Williams, winemaker 

Joseph Phelps Vineyards 

St. Helena, CA 

Le Mistral (Grenache, Syrah, Mourvedre, 
Petite Sirah, Alicanté Bouschet, and 
sometimes Carignane and Cinsaut) 


Kevin Hamel, winemaker 

Preston Vineyards, Healdsburg, CA 
Faux (Mourvedre, Syrah, Carignane, 
Grenache, and Cinsaut) 


Phillip Shaw, senior winemaker 
Rosemount Estate, Denman, 

New South Wales, Australia 

GSM (Grenache, Syrah, and Mourvedre) 


John MacCready, owner/winemaker 
Sierra Vista Winery, Placerville, CA 
Fleur de Montagne (Syrah, Grenache, 
Mourvedre, and Cinsaut) 


Dan Gehrs, consulting winemaker 
Zaca Mesa Winery, Los Olivos, CA 
Z Cuvée (Grenache, Mourvedre, Syrah, 
Cinsaut, and Counoise) 
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Rhone-style reds are intensely flavored 
and vigorous, yet simultaneously warm 
and soft in the finish. 


Comparisons 

Southern Rhéne summers are long 
and consistently warm. As a result, there 
is not as much variation among vintage 
years as elsewhere in France. Also 
grown in warmer areas in both 
California and southeastern Australia, 
red Rhone varietals show comparable 
Old World characteristics. 

In the blend, soft, fleshy Grenache 
offers strength and finesse with warmth 
showcasing sweet, juicy raspberry fruit. 
Domaine de la Terre Rouge owner Bill 
Easton likens it to warm climate Pinot 
Noir. Syrah contributes floral violet 
hints, berry fruit, coffee aromas, and ina 
mature wine, smoky tar and hickory 
wood accents. 

Mourvedre brings color depth and 
structural muscle. As the wine ages, it 
develops leathery and woodsy qualities. 
Cinsaut’s fruit profile balances other 
varieties and adds a dimension of sweet 
fruit. Counoise has floral notes, solid, 
rich berry fruit, and with age, con- 
tributes a smoked meat character. 

Less than 25 years ago in California, 
growers of Syrah and other varieties 
from the southern Rhéne couldn’t give 
their grapes away. Gary Eberle, then 
winemaker at Estrella winery in Paso 
Robles, was convinced of the merits of 
Syrah. But when he opened his winery 
in Paso Robles, he felt he had to concen- 
trate on Cabernet Sauvignon to stay in 
business. Today, Eberle and others must 
scramble to get the Rhone varietals they 
need from growers to supplement their 
estate vineyard production. 

Eberle readily admits it took the wine- 
making and marketing genius of 
Randall Grahm at Bonny Doon in Santa 
Cruz, CA, to get consumers interested in 
Rhone-style wines. Grahm and others 
pioneered Syrah, Grenache, and 
Mourvedre as the Rhéne Rangers. 


What do you call it? 
How do you sell it? 

When pitching customers, Eberle calls 
his Cétes-du-Rébles a light, fruity red 
Rhone blend. At introduction with the 
1993 vintage, Eberle found a $13 retail 
bottle price in California and by-the- 
glass promotions successful. “At this 
price, we were able to get on the wine 
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lists of a number of up-scale restaurants, 
under categories such as ‘other reds’ or 
‘world-class reds’ and consumers were 
willing to try the wine,” he says. “After 
California, Cleveland, OH, became our 
most successful market. But we still rec- 
ognize, red Rhone blends from 
California are a niche market.” 

“Joyce Goldstein, chef, author, consul- 
tant, and former owner of Square One 
restaurant in San Francisco, used the 
term ‘California, Mediterranean blend’ 
to describe Le Mistral from Joseph 
Phelps to her customers,” recalls Craig 
Williams. “It worked for her and it has 
worked for us as the term appropriately 
describes our wine style and the grapes 
used in the blend.” 

What is most surprising to Eberle is 
how the wine has caught on in the 
European market. This segment now 
accounts for 22% of sales. “We thought 
the Cédtes-du-Ré6bles name would be 
something Americans would view as 
clever. It turns out that consumers in 
Switzerland, England, Germany, and the 
Netherlands think so, too.” 

Eberle emphasized to potential 
accounts that 30% of the Cd6dtes-du- 
Rdbles blend is Syrah, and he sells a 
Syrah varietal bottling at $18. Viognier, 
which is around 8% of the blend, sells at 
$22 varietally bottled. “We can charge 
the lower price for the blend because 
Grenache, Mourvedre, and Counoise 
have not been that expensive.” 

Eberle also believes it was important 
that he entered 10 wine competitions 
tracked by California Grape Vine. Success 
in the Rhone Reds category made Cotes- 
du-Robles the winery’s top award win- 
ner. It also put the winery behind the 
curve in production. The winery could 
have sold 600 to 700 cases more than the 
1995 production of 2,200 cases. “I don’t 
believe we would have had that success 
at $18 per bottle.” 

Zaca Mesa Z Cuvée, introduced with 
the 1996 vintage, retails for $16.50. 
Winemaker Dan Gehrs interchangeably 
uses Rhdéne blends or Rhéne reds as a 
category for the wine in sales presenta- 
tions. “A lot of consumers don’t know 
either category,” notes Gehrs. 

At consumer tastings, Gehrs started to 
use the term Mediterranean varietal 
blend. “It seems that consumers know 
Mediterranean, but only a small per- 
centage know Rhéne,” he comments. 
“They relate to Mediterranean diet, 


Mediterranean cuisine, and Mediter- 
ranean lifestyle. Putting wine in this mix 
makes sense to them.” 

At 2,800 feet elevation, John Mac- 
Cready’s Sierra Vista Winery, is more 
reminiscent of the northern Rhone than 
a Mediterranean location. Vines are 
planted appropriately to north, south, 
and west-facing slopes. Grenache, need- 
ing the warmest exposure, is planted 
facing west. Syrah, planted in 1979 on its 
own roots using cuttings from the 
Chapoutier clone, is near the top of an 
east-facing ridge. 

Sierra Vista sells Fleur de Montagne, 
first released from the 1991 vintage with 
500 cases, as a Rhone blend for $14 retail 
in California. In the last three years, 
MacCready believes consumers have 
become more familiar with a Rhone 
association. Consumers have begun ask- 
ing for a Rhone blend, particularly in a 
by-the-glass program, which has caused 
Sierra Vista to increase production. 

At Preston Vineyards, winemaker 
Kevin Hamel says that Faux (Preston’s 
Rhone-style red), is the winery’s largest 
seller at 4,000 to 4,500 cases annually. It 
retails for $10 in California. The next 
biggest market after California is 
Wisconsin, then Minnesota. In the cold 
winters, are consumers in these states 
thinking Mediterranean? Preston’s mar- 
keting manager Robbie Tonkin thinks 
so. 

Lou Preston (winery owner) describes 
Faux as a conceptual amalgam of the 
rich and spicy reds of France’s Rhéne 
Valley, from the earthy-resinous varietal 
wines of the north to the voluptuous 
blends of the south. “Think Cétes-du- 
Rhone, Chateauneuf-du-Pape, and 
Cétes de Provence,” he says. “But be 
mindful of California parentage with 
prominent fruit and soft finish.” 

Cline’s Cotes D’Oakley is sold in 
Canada, Europe, and Japan. Winemaker 
Matt Cline chronicles the history of the 
winery’s red Rhone blends since their 
debut in 1987. Oakley Rhdénes began 
with Oakley Cuvée (no longer pro- 
duced). It was replaced by Cotes 
D’Oakley, created in 1988 to utilize siz- 
able amounts of Carignane and 
Mourvedre from Contra Costa County. 

Production is currently at 20,000 cases 
and the wine sells at $7.50 per bottle in 
California. “We priced it so we didn’t 
have to spend a lot of time explaining 
it,” Cline notes. “We made it price-com- 
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petitive and pitched it to entry-level 
wine drinkers.” 

Bill Easton maintains that he spent 10 
years and lots of shoe leather introduc- 
ing consumers to Rhéne blends under 
his Domaine de la Terre Rouge label. “It 
finally took off in 1995,” he maintains. 
“We don’t make a lot of it, but we sell it 
all at $16 retail. The Reserve 1994 wine 
retails at $20. Yields for this wine were 
two tons/acre (TPA). 

Rosemount Estate released its first 
Grenache, Syrah, Mourvedre blend, 
appropriately named GSM, with the 
1994 vintage. Only 1,800 cases of the $17 
wine enter Rosemount’s 50-state U.S. 
market. Leading the way in sales cur- 
rently, are New York, New Jersey, and 
California. 


Regionality and the name game 

Hamel notes that wineries represented 
in this PWV varietal review chose pro- 
prietary names, representing their Rhone 
wines as either southern French or 
Mediterranean-style. “That’s always 
frustrating for me because Preston is a 
regionally-focused winery,” he com- 
ments. “We like to say that we grow 
these varieties and make these wines 
because they are suited to the area in 
which our vineyards are located. Yet, 
we've given them a French association.” 

More recently, Easton’s marketing 
efforts put his wine in head-to-head 
competition with Chateauneuf-du-Pape. 
“One of the reasons we’re growing 
grapes in the Sierra Foothills and 
Amador County is because these are 
granitic areas that are most expressive 
for varietals with a Rhone origin,” he 
remarks. 

“Most wines produced in the U.S. are 
sold under varietal names,” notes 
Williams. “This approach, adopted 
decades ago, distinguished U.S. wines 
from the European model and _ has 
gained acceptance and influence within 
the global marketplace. Excepting per- 
haps the Meritage category, American 
wines labeled with proprietary names 
can be a tough sell in the U.S. I think this 
is also true for wines from the Rhéne 
Valley. Many consumers are not yet 
familiar with these regions, varieties, or 
blends. 

“These Rhéne/Mediterranean grape 
varieties often require support from at 
least one or more additional grape vari- 
eties to produce a harmonious wine. 
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However, these blended wines run con- 
trary to the varietal approach. This is our 
challenge. I believe, in time, these won- 
derful blends will succeed in the market- 
place,” concludes Williams. 

At Zaca Mesa, where only estate 
grapes are used, Gehrs believes that the 
terroir issue is important and has not 
been adequately addressed in produc- 
tion of Rhéne varietals in California. He 
considers it incumbent upon California 
producers to begin respecting their 
regionality, appreciating the land, and 
letting it express itself in the wine. “The 
time is ripe for us to break free of the 
shackles and make expressive wines of a 
region,” he stresses. 

Cline would like California produc- 
ers to discontinue use of the French 
term terroir. While it may take longer 
to say, he likes “influence of the sun, 
soil, and the way varietals are grown, 
1.e., man’s influence.” 

Eberle uses microclimate, but his col- 
leagues object that the word emphasizes 
climate too much. Terroir, Eberle says, 
emphasizes soil in its root word and, 
over time, has come to signify more. 

MacCready points to the fact that 
author Robert Mayberry uses the 
word terroir to include wine attributes 
including certain microbial effects, cli- 
mate, and soil. If microbial effects are 
eliminated, the wine loses some of its 
terroir character. 

Easton disagrees and says “winery 
typicity” sometimes involves the influ- 
ence of Brett, i.e. certain Southern 
Rh6énes, Bandol, and Bordeaux. “Varietal 
typicity” is lost with Brett. If Brett is 
removed, a wine’s ferrior is revealed. 

Hamel indicates that the ATF disal- 
lows the use of the phrase “red Rhéne- 
style blends” on the main label. He 
encourages wineries to use better 
descriptions for these wines on a back 
label and to emphasize region of origin. 

While it is common for Australian pro- 
ducers to create multi-district blends, all 
fruit for Rosemount’s GSM is selected 
from a range of vineyards in McLaren 
Vale. Low yielding, 50-year-old and 
older vines, form the base of the wine 
that is 60% Grenache. 


Varietal mix 

Preston’s Faux alternates between 
Syrah and Mourvedre as the dominant 
varietal depending on yields from the 
estate vineyards. In the last couple of 


vintages, Mourvedre has been about 
30% of the blend. 

Syrah tops Eberle’s Cétes-du-Rdbles at 
about 30%. Mourvedre is about 50% of 
Cline’s Cotes D’Oakley, but Carignane is 
also significant at nearly 40%. 

Grenache is almost always dominant 
in the Zaca Mesa Z Cuvée. Syrah leads in 
Sierra Vista’s Fleur de Montagne, but 
MacCready would prefer Grenache. He 
continues to search for a different clonal 
selection, better suited to his vineyard. 

At Joseph Phelps Vineyards, Grenache 
has been the foundation of Le Mistral 
blend with Syrah and Mourvedre play- 
ing significant roles in terms of color, tex- 
ture, and longevity. 

Grenache is the largest element in 
Easton’s Terre Rouge Noir. He believes 
that when 25% or more Syrah is used in 
the blend, it dominates varietally and a 
supple mouthfeel is lost. Easton also con- 
tends that he would not use other than 
Rhéne-origin varietals in a Terre Rouge 
blend. 

Because Carignane is not one of the 
legal 13 varietals in the Chateauneuf-du- 
Pape mix, some winemakers contend it 
cannot be considered a Rh6ne varietal. 

Hamel argues that old vine Carignane 
makes an excellent wine for a red Rhéne 
blend. “It is limited in the amount it can 
be used in Cétes-du-Rhéne and Cétes- 
du-Rhone Villages wines because grow- 
ers there have problems with overcrop- 
ping and therefore poor quality. 
However, a grape variety unsuited for 
top-quality wine in the southern Rh6éne, 
may make an excellent wine in another 
location.” 

MacCready dismisses Petite Sirah 
from any Rhone varietal discussion. 
“The name is confusing, it is not a vari- 
etal, and it has not been proven to be of 
Rhone origin,” he maintains. 

The Zaca Mesa style for Z Cuvée has 
evolved as more varietals have been 
added to the estate. The debut wine 
started out with Grenache, Syrah, and 
Mourvedre in that order by percentage. 
Cinsaut was added and then Counoise 
to add more tones and complexities. 
Grenache remains the preferred domi- 
nant varietal, followed now by 
Mourvedre and a lesser percentage of 
Syrah. 

Similarly at Preston, the blend evolved 
as the vineyards did. 

Domaine de la Terre Rouge has 
excluded Cinsaut from the blend since 
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the 1993 vintage because Easton has not 
liked the quality of their Cinsaut. It goes 
into their Rosé. 

Despite these tendencies, winemakers 
agree that nothing is carved in stone. 
“The blend is a vintage call,” Eberle 
explains. 


Grenache 

Sierra Vista’s Grenache, planted in 
sandy loam of volcanic origin, is dis- 
eased. ‘Trained on a bilateral cordon 
with two catch wires, vines are pruned 
to seven two-bud spurs/cordon. In 
order to get color, even at 24° Brix and 
3 to 4 TPA, MacCready makes three 
vineyard passes during harvest. The 
first pass removes bunches with the 
most color and makes wine for Fleur de 
Montagne. Grapes harvested on the 
second trip through the vineyard go 
into a Provence blend using Grenache, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, and Syrah, while 
grapes from the third pass are used in 
the Grenache Rosé called “Belle Rose.” 

In Gehrs’ opinion, the key issues with 
Grenache are clonal selection and 
yields. Grenache is a big producer, 
grows vigorously, and is prone to shat- 
ter. If yields are not controlled, the wine 
will be light. At Zaca Mesa, Grenache 
and all other Rhone varietals are spur 
pruned on a vertical three-wire trellis. 

Gehrs reports that Grenache clones 
available in California have not been 
the best selections for red wine. He con- 
tends that the future of Grenache is the 
clonal selection from the nursery at 
Tablas Creek in Paso Robles, where 
indexed vines from Chateau de 
Beaucastel in Chateauneuf-du-Pape 
can be sourced. 


At Rosemount, and_ typically 
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throughout southeastern Australia, 
Grenache is grown as a Goblet-pruned 
bush vine. Yields are about 2 TPA. 


Syrah 

In the early years, Zaca Mesa hailed 
its Syrah as a great bistro wine. “This is 
not a wine that retails for $14 to $16 
because it’s labeled Syrah or because 
it’s part of a Rhone blend,” Gehrs com- 
ments. 

To get Z-Cuvée of higher quality, 
Gehrs raised the percentage of Syrah in 
the blend to 15%. But he agrees with 
Easton’s earlier comments that Syrah 
takes over a blend at 25%. Gehrs sug- 
gests using Syrah to steer the blend in 
the style direction desired, whether that 
be bistro or more serious. 

Gehrs cites Syrah at Zaca Mesa as a 
vigorous, early-ripener. Quality is best 
with lower yields around 3 to 4 TPA. 

Cline believes Syrah can be grown 
well in a variety of soils and climates. 
His 1.5 acres of vines in Oakley, CA are 
nine years old and planted on ancient 
adobe soil, Delhi Sand series in two 
blocks. One block is head trained, and 
one block is cordon. Both are spur 
pruned. 

“The inconsistent success of the 
Syrah program at Joseph Phelps Vine- 
yards,” explains Williams, “which 
began in 1974, resulted in a move 
towards blending Syrah with other 
Rhéne/ Mediterranean varieties under 
Le Mistral label. We generally use 
warm-climate Syrah for the blend and 
cool-climate Syrah for the varietal pro- 
gram which, I think, has improved over 
the recent years. 

Easton notes that Rh6éne varieties 
harmonize well with granitic soils. His 


redwood ancestors. 
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Fiddletown vineyard location has cor- 
don-trained 20-year-old vines with 
standard pruning of 16 to 20 two-bud 
spurs. Fruit is dropped to adjust crop 
load to 3 TPA. 


Mourvedre 

Cline says vigor is the major chal- 
lenge to growing top-notch Mourvedre. 
Old dry-farmed vines in sandy soil 
have regulated growth. 

Hamel agrees that yield is one of the 
biggest challenges. Cropping at 4.5 to 5 
TPA does not produce high-quality 
wine. At Preston, Mourvedre vines are 
limited to one shoot/spur. In a given 
year, if clusters are large, further thin- 
ning is required. 

Gehrs corrects perceptions of Santa 
Barbara County as a cool area to grow 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir. “That’s 
Santa Maria Valley,” he indicates. 
“Away from the river valleys and 
above the fog line, it’s much warmer 
and a good place to grow Rhone vari- 
etals. At Zaca Mesa, Mourvedre is har- 
vested last.” 

Cline indicates that his two 
Mourvedre blocks next to each other, 
one old vines and one new (from top- 
wood obtained from the old vines), 
ripen differently. The old vines get 
picked at the end of August and new 
vines in mid-October. The old vines 
have regulated growth and crop at 2 to 
3 TPA with little hand work. The new 
vines require much work to prevent 
over-cropping. 

Eberle’s Mourvedre is 13 years old. 
Its origins are California Mataro. The 
drip-irrigated vines have yields of 3 to 
3.5 TPA. Results are unimpressive, and 
Eberle describes this Mourvedre as 
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“generic red fruit that adds some back- 
bone to the blend.” 


Co-fermentation 

In 1994, Eberle co-fermented Coun- 
oise, Mourvedre, and Grenache. “In no 
way, were all three of these varieties at 
optimum maturity,” he admits. “I com- 
promised to get started in a facility 
designed for Cabernet Sauvignon pro- 
duction.” Since then, Eberle has pur- 
chased new fermentation tank capacity 
to keep all varieties separate. 

Co-fermentation is not a preferred 
method in the view of these winemakers. 

Cline, however, has a mixed planting 
of Zinfandel, Mourvedre, and Carig- 
nane in one vineyard site. He makes a 
first harvest pass to pick the Zinfandel. 
Then comes back and picks the other 
two varieties in one pass. They are co- 
fermented. 


Whole berries and cellar 
techniques 

Whether or not whole berries are used 
depends largely on the vineyard source. 
At Cline, grapes from all high-quality 
old vines are destemmed only and yield 
about 20% whole berries. With younger 
vines, all fruit is crushed. After 24 to 48 
hours of skin contact, about 20% of the 
juice is drawn off (for Rosé) to concen- 
trate the resulting red wine. 

With Syrah, Hamel believes whole 
berries and whole clusters have a big 
effect on wine aromatics. “You can 
smell the difference between whole and 
crushed fruit right in the fermentor,” he 
contends. “Preston’s typical practice is 
to crush and destem, but at least a por- 
tion of the Syrah is fermented with 
whole clusters.” 

Syrah at Preston varies significantly 
by site. Hamel says that he does not 
take fruit and attempt to make a lighter 
or heavier style of wine from it. The 
vineyard dictates. To increase concen- 
tration in less intense varieties (Gren- 
ache, Mourvedre, Cinsault, a percent- 
age of juice is drawn off for Rosé after 
24 to 48 hours skin contact. 

Easton's practice is to ferment about 
75% whole berries. Fruit is cold soaked 
for about four days. In some years, fer- 
mentation is uninoculated. A punch- 
down technique is employed. Pressing 
is done at 2° to 3° Brix, and primary fer- 
mentation completes in barrels. 

The wine stays on gross lees in barrel 


until the following summer. Generally, 
no inoculum is used for malolactic fer- 
mentation (MLF). Once MLF com- 
pletes, 20 to 30ppm SO, is added. 


Blending decisions 

After a week to 10 days settling post- 
pressing, each wine is barreled sepa- 
rately in neutral cooperage at Zaca 
Mesa. A preliminary blend is assem- 
bled in January in conjunction with a 
racking. Quarterly rackings follow. 

Cline blends early with some lots. A 
more than 10-year history has proved 
certain blocks as candidates for the 
Cotes D’Oakley program. All wine goes 
to barrel after MLF completes. 

“Red Rhoénes are earthy and reduc- 
tive varietals,” Cline notes. “They are 
not raspberry fruit bombs and the 
wines need more movement and aera- 
tion. Carignane and Mourvedre only 
go to barrel after a third or fourth tank 
racking.” 

MacCready puts Grenache, Mour- 
vedre, and Syrah destined for the Fleur 
in older barrels directly after pressing. 
Cinsault is left in stainless to preserve 
the fruit and aromas as much as possi- 
ble. Fleur is blended in January after 
harvest and bottled in February. 
Several rackings are done to avoid the 
problems mentioned by Cline. 

“Some consumers and professionals 
feel that blends are a place where 
wineries put their problem wines,” 
notes MacCready, “but I don’t think 
that is the case with any of these winer- 
ies here or with most of the Rhone-style 
producers. I know it is not the case at 
Sierra Vista.” 

In spring, after wines complete MLF 
in tank, evaluation of the best Syrah for 
the varietal bottling is made at Preston. 
Then, because small lots of individual 
Rhé6ne varieties are sometimes also bot- 
tled, these are evaluated. Blending for 
Faux follows. 

“We assemble Le Mistral six to nine 
months following harvest,” explains 
Williams. “We look for wines that make 
the most aromatic, textured blend 
around the Grenache base. Other vari- 
eties, if warranted, will be used in the 
blend to produce the best wine from the 
vintage. Experimentation both in the 
vineyard and cellar will continue in an 
effort to further enhance our style and 
quality.” 

Easton optimizes all lots, and once 
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everything is in the cellar, he classifies 
wines and directs them to different 
wines in the portfolio. The Terre Rouge 
Noir, flagship of a number of varietal 
blends, is a best-lot wine. But Easton 
points to his cold cellars, and the fact 
that primary fermentation is often not 
complete until spring. After that, MLF 
completes and he makes the blend in 
summer. 

For all five varietals in Cétes-du- 
Rdbles, Eberle prefers that they go to 
barrel clean. Syrah is transferred to the 
best two and three-year-old French bar- 
rels. Close to bottling time, these are 
evaluated for a varietal bottling before 
the final red Rhéne blend is made. 
Counoise and Viognier are barreled in 
neutral cooperage. 

Winemakers Phillip Shaw and 
Charles Whish ferment the three vari- 
eties separately for Rosemount’s GSM, 
in order to leave as many options open 
for final blending. Fermentation of 
crushed fruit is carried out in a combi- 
nation of small open-top fermentors 
and rotary fermentors, specifically 
designed for production of modern, 
premium red wines. 

The separate wines were matured for 
a full 18 months in new and one-year- 
old American oak barrels that Shaw 
believes add a savory, smoky edge to 
both the wine’s aroma and taste. At the 
end of the barrel regime, each is tasted, 
barrel by barrel, and carefully blended 
to develop the finished wine. 

Cline maintains that the quality of 
fruit dictates whether or not a Rhéne- 
style blend can take new oak. 
Participants agree with Cline that oak 
must complement fruit and not over- 
power it. 


Work in progress 

Red Rhéne-style blends from the 
New World are writing a new chapter 
in winemaking history. Capitalizing on 
growing Rh6dne varietals in regions 
where they grow best, New World 
winemakers want their wines to 
express regionality. 

A sense of place of origin is becoming 
dominant, not only in the choice of vari- 
etals in the blend, but their percentages. 
Though they explain that their red 
Rhénes are “evolving,” the winemakers 
interviewed in this exclusive PWV vari- 
etal review have clearly moved beyond 
evolution to fine tuning. Zt 
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Exquisite Detail — The Wax Cap is an embossed, pre-formed wax 
disc that features a winery’s design. The B-Cap paper and wax disc 


offers foil stamping and four-color process printing. 


Efficient Application — Wax Cap and B-Cap application can be 
performed manually at speeds greater than 120 bottles per minute. 
Economical automatic Wax Cap applicators are available with speeds 
approaching 300 bottles per minute. The double-sided Wax Cap is 


positioned perfectly, without any drips or mess. 


Consumer Friendly — Insert a corkscrew through the Wax Cap or 


WINE CAP COMPANY B-Cap, into the cork. The new Wax Cap virtually eliminates cracking, 
843 Broadway even when chilled to 40°F No mess, no fuss. 
P.O. Box 1267 
Sonoma, California 95476 Economical — Wineries may achieve price levels well below two cents 
Telephone 707.935.4477 per unit for Wax Caps. Greater savings are also achieved by reduced waste, 
Facsimile 707.935.9500 and minimal re-work, too often associated with other closure systems. 
Environmentally Accepted — Biodegradable waxes, soy based inks 


atent Nos. 5,261,547,5,447,246 and 5,449,080 =f 
and 5,553,728; additional and foreign patents pending. and cast coat paper. Naturally. 


A natural solution that helps 


create stronger, 


healthier and more productive vineyards... 
optimizing new planting success 


Biologically Integrated Organics Inc 


Advancing Natural Bi 


Biologically Integrated 
Organics (BIO) products 
give today's grower the 
microbial edge for 
healthier, stronger vines... 
growing crops faster and 
more cost-effectively, 
providing higher yields, 
and helping vines resist 
disease and pests naturally. 
BIO's products optimize 
plant performance by 
restoring beneficial 
microbial activity to 
soil/plant systems. 


At BIO, we believe our 
strength lies not in the 
clinical isolation and 
reproduction of a narrow 
selection of species, but 
rather the proliferation of 
a broad range of micro- 
organisms. The natural 
augmentation of microbial 
activity that we achieve is 


inherently more durable 
and effective in the soil 
than the application of a 
clinically isolated few. 
The diversity of micro- 
organisms resulting from 
this process ensures 
productive, concentrated 
microbial activity 
immediately upon 
application and long- 
lasting colonization of the 
root zone for long-term 
improvements in soil 
conditions. 


BIO’s easily applied, liquid 
products can dramatically 
improve the productivity 
of soil/plant systems and 
enhance profitability to 
the grower. 


Call us today to learn more 
about BIO's approach to 
overall soil/plant health. 


TOLL FREE 
1-888-624-6564 
2530 N. Miami Ave. 
Fresno, CA 93727 
(209) 347-6990 

(209) 347-6999 fax 


e-mail: info@bio-inc.com 
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Maverick Enterprises, inc. 


Maverick Enterprises, Inc., is a cus- 
tom capsule manufacturer with a state- 
of-the-art 20,000-sq-ft facility, provid- 
ing you with one of the highest quality 
capsules in the industry today. The 
company offers custom-color matching 
with an in-house ink system and pre- 
press department. 


With two rotogravure presses and 
eight production lines that operate 24 
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hours a day, Maverick is one of the only 
fully integrated capsule manufacturers 
in North America and produces poly- 
laminated and PVC capsules as well as 


high-quality champagne foils. 


Please contact Maverick Enterprises, 
Inc., today to see a representation of the 


company’s products. 
For more information, contact: 
Maverick Enterprises, Inc. 
751 East Gobbi St., Ukiah, CA 95482 
tel: 707/463-5591; fax: 707/463-0188 
e-mail: maverick@saber.net 
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Polyfoam Packers 
Corporation 


Polyfoam Packers Corporation now 
offers a new 12-bottle wine shipper that 
is inexpensive to stock and transport, 
lowers labor costs because it packs 
quickly, and reduces losses from prod- 
uct breakage. The unit’s light weight, 
strength, and precise design assure that 
shipping costs are minimized while 
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bottles arrive safely because they are 
separated, held in place, and protected 
from every direction. Manufacturers, 
distributors, or sellers of wine can ben- 
efit from this product. 

The Model 712 is a simple but effec- 
tive two-step system. The first step uses 
specially designed top and bottom 
halves of shock-absorbing polystyrene 
foam to fully encapsulate the cargo, 
with each bottle protected in its own 
cavity. The molded foam pieces are 
engineered to fit snugly around a stan- 
dard (750 ml) bottle while particularly 
supporting the vulnerable neck section. 
The second step is a tough (200 Ib. test) 
corrugated carton that binds the halves 
together and further defends the whole 
package against impact, vibration, and 
abrasion. 


To learn more about the Model 712 
Wine Shipper, as well as the company’s 
shippers in other sizes for one to six 
wine bottles, visit the Polyfoam Packers 
website at www.polyfoam.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Polyfoam Packers Corporation 

2320 Foster Ave., Wheeling, IL 60090 

tel: 847/398-0110; fax: 847/398-8052 

e-mail: info@polyfoam.com; 

website: www.polyfoam.com 


Cork Supply USA, Inc. 

Cork Supply USA (CSU) is one of 
America’s premium suppliers of wine 
closures. CSU products include 
Alpha™ corks (hydrogen peroxide 
wash), Natura™ corks (potassium 
metabisulfite wash), Traditional corks 
(chlorine wash), colmated corks, 1+1 
disk corks, sparkling wine corks, and 
large diameter corks for oversized bot- 
tles. Designs may be firebranded 


(including ends) or printed on the cork. 
New in 1998 is NOMACORC™, a 
synthetic cork-type closure. Made in 
the U.S. of an extruded polymer, 
NOMACORC inserts consistently, seals 
consistently, is sensorily neutral, and is 
easily removed from the wine bottle. 

Also new this year, CSU has com- 
pletely redesigned its factory and 
installed new cork processing equip- 
ment. This, along with CSU’s Triple 
Quality Assurance program, insure 
consistent, superior cork quality and 
responsive customer service. 

CSU is the founding member of the 
Cork Supply Group, which includes 
Cork Supply Australia, Cork Supply 
Portugal, Cape Cork (South Africa), 
and Global Cork, the Group’s quality 
control laboratory in Portugal. Global 
Cork’s staff is highly trained in cork 
grading and sensory evaluation, and all 
corks must pass rigorous testing before 
being accepted for purchase. 

For more information, contact: 

Cork Supply USA, Ine. 

537-F Stone Rd., Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/746-0353; fax: 707/746-7471 

e-mail: sales@corksupplyusa.com; 

web site: www.corksupplyusa.com 
PLEASE SEE THE CORK SUPPLY ADS, PAGES 2 & 32. 


Calistoga Press 


Located in the heart of the wine 
country, Calistoga Press has been pro- 
ducing wine labels for small and mid- 
size wineries for 23 years. 

Calistoga Press offers a full range of 
printing services to the wine industry: 
in-house preparatory, printing, foil 
stamping, embossing, die cutting, and 
coating are offered, along with local 
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services for design art, typesetting, and 
even pressure-sensitive labels on rolls. 

Service is the name of the game in the 
wine label business, and no one under- 
stands that better than the professional 
printers at Calistoga Press. Combined, 
the staff of 10 has more than 100 years 
of experience producing wine labels 
and more than 170 years in the printing 
industry. 

Calistoga Press knows what you 
want and when you need it. Nobody in 
the business has a better “on time” 
record. 

For more information, contact: 

Calistoga Press 

213 Wapoo Ave., Ste. 102, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-6033; fax: 707/942-5711 
PLEASE SEE THE CALISTOGA PRESS AD, PAGE 71. 


MISCO, Inc. 


If you're looking for quality bottle 
packaging, look no further than 
AMISCO. AMISCO offers custom bottle 
decorating, coloring, tinting, screened 
logos, and in-house acid frosting in a soft 
silky texture. All work is designed to 
enhance and distinguish your wine. 


( 


AMISCO will provide you with top 
quality service that meets or exceeds 
your expectations, with a fast turn 
around on small or large runs. 

AMISCO is the only source for high- 
volume acid frosting on the West Coast. 

For more information, contact: 

AMISCO, Inc. 

7940 San Fernando Rd., Sun Valley, CA 91352 

tel: 818/767-5143; fax: 818/767-1620 

e-mail: amiscoinc@aol.com 
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ENCORE! 


With many thanks to both winery 
friends and very capable suppliers, 
Encore! has enjoyed another banner 
year! 


= 


ENCORE! 


While most of last year’s growth 
occurred in sales of domestically pro- 
duced new glass bottles, this year 
increases have been in each of these 
specialized areas: 

¢ Bottle resterilization and decanting 
services and sales of resterilized bottles; 

¢ Full-service wine bottle delabeling 
and custom packing; 

¢ Sales of non-traditional premium 
750m1 and 1.5L wine bottles; 

¢ Development and sales of environ- 
mentally friendly wine packaging and 
shipping materials. 

Should you have any questions 
regarding any of the above areas or 
should you have suggestions for 
Encore!, please write or call. Encore! 
looks forward to hearing from you! 

For more information, contact: 

ENCORE! 

860 S. 19th St., Richmond, CA 94804 

tel: 510/234-5670; fax: 510/234-0433 
PLEASE SEE THE ENCORE! AD, PAGE 10. 


Ramondin US4, Inc. 


Ramondin is the world leader in tin 
capsules for premium wines. With the 
trend now going back to traditional 
packaging, Ramondin is offering some 
innovative design alternatives to the 
traditional tin capsule. In addition to 
the short “half-cap” that has been used 
on some of the flange-type bottles, 
Ramondin can now incorporate design 
shapes into the capsule itself. 


Buena Vista has 
unveiled its eye- 
catching new pack- 
aging with a cap- 
sule whose base 
mirrors the uneven 
edge of the label. 
The capsule is cut 
in an_ irregular 
fashion so that each 
capsule is essen- 
tially different once 
it has been spun on 
the bottle. 

Standard dis- 
pensing and _ spin- 
ning equipment 
can be used, and 
the same painting 
and decorating cap- 
abilities are avail- 
able. With the growing importance of 
packaging, the opportunities afforded by 
tin capsules allow designers to match a 
wide array of colors and to reproduce 
very intricate designs. 

For more information, contact: 

Ramondin USA, Inc. 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr., Ste. G 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/944-2277; fax: 707/257-1408 
PLEASE SEE THE RAMONDIN AD, PAGE 13. 


JAC CANADA, Inc. 


More and more, wine products are 
moving towards _ pressure-sensitive 
labeling. The combination of outstand- 
ing papers and films with JAC special 
adhesives makes pressure-sensitive the 
natural approach to labeling. 

For more than 75 years, JAC has been 
considered a leader in the pressure-sen- 


sitive industry, especially in wine label- 
ing around the world. JAC is proud to 
introduce a full range of wine labels 
material to the wine producers. 

JAC has selected a range of superior 
face papers and specialty adhesives, 
each evaluated by the wine industry 
itself, to meet the high standards of 
wine producers. JAC products are 
meeting the market’s demand for func- 
tionality with products that can be 
hot-stamped, embossed, varnished, 
and die-cut into an infinite number of 
shapes to add eye-catching graphics to 
the labels. 

Whether you are looking for a classic 
label to identify a refined red “grand 
cru” or an eye catching metallic paper 
or film to promote a sparkling wine, 
JAC has the product to meet your 
requirements. Over the years, JAC has 
developed, based on market experi- 
ence, two outstanding adhesives for 
wine labels. These adhesives allow 
reposition-ability and also can be 
applied to condensated bottles. 

If you are interested in receiving the JAC wine 
portfolio or for further information, please contact: 


JAC CANADA, Inc. 

1585 Broadway St., #105, 

Port Coquitlam, BC V3C 2M7, Canada 
Mike Schulz or Jim Richmond 

tel: 800/665-4357 


finstey Healy Design 

In a sunny corner loft of an old brick 
building in northwest Portland, OR, 
sits Anstey Healy Design. In this envi- 
ronment, Abigail Anstey and Catherine 
Healy create distinctive, lasting pack- 
age designs for some of the finest 
wineries and vintners. 

Anstey Healy Design understands 
the importance of positioning. The 
partners know that what’s on the out- 
side of a wine bottle can be as impor- 
tant as the wine inside. Which is why 
Anstey Healey excels in expressing 
brand spirit and attracting customer 
appeal. 

Whether it’s updating an existing 
look or creating an entirely fresh 
design, Anstey Healy succeeds in trans- 
lating a winery’s unique qualities into a 
visual form. 

Anstey Healy has created award- 
winning packaging for a growing num- 
ber of clients in the wine industry. But 


more meaningful than the awards are 
the sales. Clients like Hamacher Wines, 
Ponzi Vineyards, and WillaKenzie 
Estate all say their labels are instrumen- 
tal in selling their wines to distributors 
and customers alike. 

Other satisfied clients include vintner 
Andrew Rich (Tabula Rasa, Les 
Vigneaux), Yamhill Valley Vineyards, 
Tualatin Estate, Willamette Valley 
Vineyards, and Sky River. 


Abigail Anstey (left) and Catherine Healy 


Anstey Healy Design puts its heart 
and soul into its designs — the end 
result is innovative packaging that 
sells. 

For more information, contact: 

Anstey Healy Design 

1207 NW 17th Ave., Ste. 1, Portland, OR 97209 

tel: 503/295-1979; fax: 503/228-1022 


Gordon Graphics 


Gordon Graphics has long known 
that customers must have top quality 
and first-rate service; one does not exist 
without the other. 

To that end, the firm works with 
today’s foremost graphic designers on 
projects that other printers might not 
even consider. This innovative spirit is 
backed up by highly motivated 
employees and equipment that is 
appropriate to the production of fine 
labels and point-of-sale pieces for the 
food and beverage industries. 

That equipment includes four multi- 
color offset presses, eight foil stamp- 
ing/embossing presses, and aqueous 
coaters to protect your packaging on its 
way to the retailer. Most Gordon 
Graphics personnel have been with the 
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company for a number of years, and 
they are all committed to a level of 
craftsmanship unsurpassed in the 
industry. 

Gordon Graphics’ list of clients reads 
like a Who’s Who of the wine and design 
communities. Some have been with the 
firm for well over a decade. Such loy- 
alty only happens when there is a solid 
track record based on service, quality, 
and mutual respect. 

Gordon Graphics continues to grow, 
adding equipment each year to serve 
customers better by staying on top of 
the technology and committing to 
research and development. 

In 1998, the major addition will be an 
eight-unit offset litho pressure-sensi- 
tive press. 

Be a part of Gordon Graphics’ quest 
for continuing excellence and expand- 
ing horizons. It’s a new, exciting, and 
changing world. Let Gordon Graphics 
show you what is now in the realm of 
the possible. 

For more information, contact: 

Gordon Graphics 

15 Digital Dr., Novato, CA 94949 

tel: 415/883-0455; fax: 415/883-5124 
PLEASE SEE THE GORDON GRAPHICS AD, PAGE 82. 


Juvenal Direct 


Juvenal Direct (JDI) is changing the 
way corks are sold in the U.S., begin- 
ning with a direct supplier relationship 
with parent company Juvenal Ferreira 
da Silva, one of only a very few ISO- 
9002-certified producers in Portugal. 

The facility in American Canyon 
combines state-of-the-art technology 
from Rudolf Ohlinger GmbH _ in 


Germany with exceptional quality con- 
trol and production. This provides con- 
sistent quality corks with superior per- 
formance on the bottling line, in the 
bottle, and for the wine consumer. 


Among the changes that JDI has 
introduced to the market are: ISO-9002 
certification; OC certificates with each 
lot of corks shipped; experienced enol- 
ogists in the laboratory; specialized 
machines for each stage of the coating 
process; an airflow rack system for cork 
storage; vibrating defect table for all 
shipments; a library of bottled samples 
from each lot of corks to serve as a ref- 
erence for customers; and educational 
programs for the wine industry 
through trade journals and college 
classes. 

Robert Moeckly and John Peter head 
an experienced, professional sales team 
that knows the wine industry and pro- 
vides the high level of service required 
in today’s competitive market. The 
company also represents Sutter wine 
presses and Filtrox filtration systems 
from Switzerland. 

For more information, contact: 

Juvenal Direct 

PO Box 5449, Napa, CA 94581 

tel: 707/254-2000; fax: 707/642-2288 
PLEASE SEE THE JUVENAL DIRECT AD, PAGE 7. 


Demptos Glass Corp. 


Demptos Glass is a company which 
prides itself on providing niche-market 
packaging to the wine industry. It has 
always been a market leader in present- 
ing new items to the trade. 

The company recently introduced a 
line of its own stock molds that are 
unique in shape and color. These are 
available in cork finish or a variety of 
flange finishes. 

Demptos has the capability to meet 
small to large bottling needs. The stock 
ranges from 37.5cl to 27 liters in tradi- 
tional and very unique shapes. Spear 
labels are available, and pressure-sensi- 
tive wine labels can be applied at 
Demptos’ Napa Valley facility. 

In addition to providing oversize 
corks, capsules, and wax for large for- 
mat bottles, Demptos can work with 
you to develop proprietary molds. The 
company portfolio includes the first 
flange bottle released by Robert 
Mondavi Winery — the Carneros 
Reserve. Schramsberg’s “J.Schram,” 
Domaine Chandon’s “Etoile,” and 
Mumm Napa Valley’s “DVX” were also 
developed by Demptos. 
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The experienced team at Demptos is 
ready to provide you with packaging 
ideas for existing products as well as 
new. 

For more information, contact: 

West Coast and western Canada 

Demptos Glass Co. LLC 

Carol Record, Paul Frommelt, Scott Scherer 

650 Airpark Rd., Ste. A, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/224-1000; fax: 707/252-3437 

East Coast, Midwest, and South 

3651 Collins Ln., Louisville, KY 40245 

tel: 502/394-9298; fax: 502/394-9109 
PLEASE SEE THE DEMPTOS GLASS AD, PAGE 29 


€-B-C Packaging Machine 
Corp. 


Increased profits. That’s the reason 
why major wine producers and many 
smaller wineries are replacing their 
hand labor with A-B-C packaging sys- 
tems. The company offers packaging 
solutions for all levels of production, 
providing increased efficiency, 
improved product handling, and 
reduced costs for just about every 
type of wine package and packaging 
line. 


In fact, if your current production 
level has reached 100 bottles per 
minute, A-B-C may be able to help 
you save money and realize a quick 
payback on your investment. 

A-B-C knows the wine industry and 
has been designing and manufacturing 
machinery to meet winery-specific 
needs since 1953, when the company 
developed the first automatic uncaser 
to unload 750 ml bottles from reshipper 
cases. Today, A-B-C packaging systems 
are respected for their quality, reliabil- 
ity, and superiority in keeping wine 
production lines flowing smoothly. 

A-B-C’s total package of customer 
support includes technical service, 
Spare parts, operator training, and a 
commitment to customer satisfaction. 


A-B-C machinery for the wine 
industry: 

¢ Bottle uncaser/single filers 

¢ Bulk bottle depalletizers 

¢ Bottle packers 

¢ Bag-in-box carton packers 

Case erector/bottom sealers 

¢ Case sealers 

¢ Case palletizers 

For more information, contact: 

A-B-C Packaging Machine Corp. 

811 Live Oak St., Tarpon Springs, FL 34689 

tel: 727/937-5144: fax: 727/938-1239 

www.abcpackaging.com 
PLEASE SEE THE A-B-C PACKAGING AD, PAGE 14. 


Naylor Wine Packaging 


Naylor Wine Packaging can help 
increase your wine sales with attrac- 
tive, practical packaging. Small- to 
medium-sized wineries can buy boxes 
even in small lots at reasonable prices. 
Since shipment can be made directly 
from Naylor stock, delivery to you 
takes only two to four days by UPS. 

Naylor offers The Ultimate Wine 
Cradle System™ for shipping UPS with 
two-, three-, four-, six-, and 12-bottle 
shippers. Naylor 
also stocks one- 
bottle shippers; 
one-, two-, three-, ~ 
and _  four-bottle 
gift boxes; two-, 
three-, four-, and » 
six-bottle carriers; 7 
plus several other 
specialties. These include counter dis- 
play gift boxes and shippers for six 
187ml bottles, plus UPS shippers for 
187ml, 375ml, and six or 12 bottles of 
champagne, or for one, two, or six mag- 
nums. 

Tell Naylor what you need, and the 
staff will get it for you. Naylor custom- 
designs to your specifications and 
offers printing on larger orders. Your 
orders will be handled promptly and 
efficiently, and the product will be of 
the highest quality. Dick Naylor’s 30 
years as a packaging executive and his 
involvement as a winery owner and 
director of the American Vintners 
Association assure you of this guarantee. 


For more information, contact: 

Wine Packaging by Naylor 

4069 Vineyard Rd., Stewartstown, PA 17363 
tel: 717/993-2431 or 800/292-3370; 

fax: 717/993-9460 


RLS Equipment Co., Inc. 


RLS Equipment Co. is the exclusive 
North American representative for Baja 
Industries. Baja, manufacturer of pre- 
mium tin capsules, has been supplying 
the world with quality tin capsules for 
decades. RLS now offers these quality 
capsules to wineries in the U.S. 

For the winery looking for a pre- 
mium tin capsule at a reasonable price, 
Baja is the answer. The traditional 120- 
micron heavyweight capsule allows for 
the richest embossing, cleanest printing, 
and the smoothest application. No 
crushed caps or unsightly wrinkles as 
are common with the lighter, thin-walled 
capsules. Baja capsules are specially tai- 
lored for optimum fit and performance, 
and they exceed all requirements for tin 
capsules. 

Surprisingly affordable and reliably 
consistent, Baja custom tin capsules are 
sure to please everyone. Call today for 
pricing and optical samples. 

For more information, contact: 

RLS Equipment Co., Inc. 

PO Box 282, Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 

tel: 609/965-0074; fax: 609/965-2509 

West Coast tel: 800/527-0197 
PLEASE SEE THE RLS EQUIPMENT AD, PAGE 51. 


Pickering Winery Supply 

Pickering Winery Supply distributes 
quality capsules from VKN-Nac- 
kenheim and corks from Heinrich 
Gultig and T.E.S.A. 

VKN-Nackenheim offers unique 
side-embossing on its pure tin capsules, 
a lost art retrieved by VKN engineers. 
Imagine your logo or name not simply 
printed, but literally standing-out, 
making a statement from the side of the 
capsule. 

With the addition of serrated skirts to 
match the new unevenly-cut labels, 
VKN can now supply almost limitless 
decoration possibilities for any almost 
bottle neck in existence — in small or 
large quantities. Stock tin capsules are 
available in California. 

Another VKN exclusive are individu- 
ally decorated polylams called “Polux,” 
which provide more design possibili- 
ties than other polylams and at a cost 
well below tin. 

Originating from its own facilities in 
Portugal, Heinrich Gultig’s peroxide 


corks offer a proven “resin coating,” 
rendering them the most neutral corks 
available. With no wine migration into 
or around the end of the cork, resin 
coating eliminates leakers, is virtually 
dust-free, and keeps taint to an 
absolute minimum. 

This exemplary performance is also 
esthetically significant for customers 
using clear PVC capsules or no cap- 
sules at all, who do not want their pack- 
age compromised by unsightly — and 
potentially harmful — wicking corks. 

Gultig delivers orders by air to the 
West Coast every weekend, arriving at 
the customer’s door within days of 
passing outgoing QA in Heilbronn, 
Germany. 

T.E.S.A. champagne corks from Spain 
are individually molded using the 
finest cork wood available. A new 
emulsified slip coating maintains con- 
sistent insertion depths. 

For more information, contact: 

Pickering Winery Supply 

888 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 

tel: 415/474-1588; fax: 415/474-1617 
PLEASE SEE THE PICKERING WINERY SUPPLY AD, 

PAGE 42, 


Western Pulp Products 
Company 


Western Pulp Products Company 
introduces the Vintner’s Choice Wine 
Packs™, the compact wine shipper that 
saves room in your shop and your bud- 
get! Developed with input from vine- 
yard and wine store managers, this 
innovative molded-fiber design dra- 
matically reduces storage space and 
offers versatility, recyclability, perfor- 
mance, and economy. Promote a 
healthier image. Environmentally 


friendly molded fiber shippers are 
made from 100% recycled paper. 


Trays accept most standard bottle 
shapes in 750ml volumes and are avail- 
able with 200# test cartons in one-, two-, 
three-, four-, six- or 12-bottle configura- 
tions. A versatile folding-tray design 
works with one to four bottles. For larger 
shipments, a single two-side tray saves 
time and reduces inventory. Test packs 
have repeatedly passed all UPS, Federal 
Express and ISTA Project 1A require- 
ments. The nesting feature of the wine 
trays reduces in-bound freight costs. 
Thirty Wine Pack trays nested together 
are only 24.5 inches high — almost one- 
third the space needed for an equivalent 
number of EPS shippers. 

For more information and a free sample of 
Western's wine shippers, please contact: 

Western Pulp Products Company 

Jim Lee, Marketing & Sales Manager 

PO Box 968, Corvalis, OR 97339 

tel: 800/547-3407 or 541/757-1151; 

fax: 541/757-8613 


Italcork, inc. 


Italcork, Inc., is the exclusive distrib- 
utor of premium Sardinian cork to 
prestigious wineries in the US., 
Canada, and Mexico. Italcork’s associa- 
tion with Sugherificio Ganau, one of 
the finest suppliers of Sardinian cork, 
insures consistency in a product depen- 
dent on quality for success. 

Ganau offers strict quality control 
from the forest to the factory, compli- 
mented by their revolutionary TF-99.9 
cleansing process. This proprietary, 
state-of-the-art sterilization process is 
totally organic and insures 99.9% taint- 
free natural corks. The unique process 
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is performed on the individual corks 
and done before and in addition to the 
H,O, or metabisulphite wash. After 
years of extensive testing with major 
research institutes, universities, and top 
wineries, Ganau has declared this 
process effective in eliminating TCA 
from cork. 

Ganau has always been a pioneer in 
the area of forest maintenance, sensory 
analysis, and manufacturing tech- 
niques. Ganau was the first to abandon 
chlorine washing and colmated corks. 
The company seasons the bark for two 
years before processing and boils it 
twice to effectively remove impurities. 
The increased density of Sardinian 
cork, Ganau’s unique one-step washing 
and drying process, and patented TF 
99.9 cleansing ensure your wines are 
sealed with the best closure available. 

For more information, contact: 

Italcork, Inc. 

21707 8th St., East, Unit 16 

Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/939-1774; fax: 707/939-0671 


Wine Cap Company 

Wine Cap Company has provided 
the wine industry with innovative non- 
capsule closures since 1992. Beginning 
with the B-Cap’, Wine Cap Company 
has continued its innovations with the 
release of the Wax Cap™. The Wax Cap 
is a pre-formed wax disc that offers 
detailed embossing for an exquisite 
look no other wax application can 
achieve. Additionally, the Wax Cap is 
attractive for its ease of application; low 
unit cost; security features; and ease of 
use by the consumer. 

The Wine Cap Company continually 
strives to enhance the performance of 
its products. In June 1997, the company 
introduced an exclusive wax that virtu- 
ally eliminates cracking at refrigerated 


—— ” 
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temperatures, making the Wax Cap one 
of the easiest and cleanest closures to 
open. This year also marks the begin- 
ning of production in the new facility in 
Sonoma, CA. The added space enables 
the company to increase production 
and ensure optimum flexibility in pro- 
duction runs and elevated quality con- 
trol. 

Inexpensive application equipment 
and low unit cost combine with ele- 
gance and function to make the Wax 
Cap a top choice in closures. 

For more information, contact: 

Wine Cap Company 

Phillip Staehle 

843 Broadway, Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/935-4477; fax: 707/935-9500 
PLEASE SEE THE WINE CAP AD, PAGE 57. 


California Glass Company 


California Glass Company and _ its 
affiliates are uniquely situated to offer 
the wine industry the broadest variety 
of goods and services. Representing 
Owens-Brockway, Madera Glass, and 
Consumers/Glenshaw, the three larg- 
est North American manufacturers of 
wine containers, California Glass pro- 
vides the most comprehensive selection 
of wine bottles available in the U.S. In 
addition, California Glass _ offers 
imported bottles from many European 
manufacturers, providing both stock 
and private molds. 


California Glass maintains the largest 
sales and support staff in the western 
U.S., specifically to serve the wine 
industry. Technical service representa- 
tives are available to respond on short 
notice to troubleshoot line difficulties. 
An in-house graphics department can, 
in conjunction with graphic design 
companies, turn art work into a printed 


PACKAGING 


box with minimum lead _ time. 
California Glass offers an extensive 
product line, including wine glasses, 
label adhesives, tin and polylaminate 
capsules, corks, specialty corrugated 
cartons, and basket carriers. For over 70 
years, California Glass has built its rep- 
utation and client relationships on ser- 
vice, performance, reliability, and 
integrity. Now, and in the future, look 
to California Glass for superior service 
and products. 

For more information, contact: 

California Glass Company 

tel: 510/635-7700; fax: 510/635-4288 

For domestic wine bottles, contact Guy 
Gianino at x169, fax: 510/638-7624; for imported 
wine bottles, contact Cindy Silvani at x122, 
510/638-0832; for corks, capsules, and adhesives, 
contact Kim Murphy at x159, 510/638-7624; for 
stemware and decorated glass, contact Karen 
Stanley at x162 or Siobhan Moroney at x110, fax 
510/638-7616 ; for cartons and graphics, contact 
Sean Tachco at x124, fax 510/569-3408. 

tel: 510/635-7700; fax: 510/635-4288 

Pacific Coast Container, Inc. (WA) 

Bernadine Petays or Gary McMahon 

tel: 360/892-3451; fax: 360/892-4955 

Carlen Company, L.L.C (CO) 

Carol Frey 

tel: 303/730-2501; fax: 303/730-2923 

Columbia Packaging (British Columbia) 

Larry West or Calvin Cane 

tel: 604/460-1300; fax: 604/460-1390 
PLEASE SEE THE CALIFORNIA GLASS AD, PAGE 16. 


Lasercraft 


Lasercraft has been providing the 
patented process of lasercutting intricate 
designs on paper for 13 years, working 
with high profile clients such as 
Hallmark Cards, Miller Brewing 


Company, Ralph Lauren, and Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 

The development of the LaserWeb” 
has allowed the application of this 
technique to pressure-sensitive labels 


WW 
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without damaging the liner backing. 
Until now, print embellishment 
options for labels have been confined 
to embossing, foiling, and limited 
die-cutting applications. 

Lasercraft’s new LaserWeb” process 
can add depth and texture to a medium 
that is typically two-dimensional. This 
creates an exciting opportunity for 
wineries and label designers to differ- 
entiate their products in a very compet- 
itive marketplace where packaging will 
directly impact brand success. Laser- 
craft is currently seeking wineries and 
packaging designers to explore the 
potential of this new and unique tech- 
nology. 

Lasercraft’s Custom Paper Division 
offers a complete array of value-added 
paper-finishing services, including 
intricate lasercutting, rotary-die cut- 
ting, and sheeting, as well as sheet-fed 
embossing and foil stamping. Laser- 
craft also employs an award-winning 
design team dedicated to art creation, 
technical support, and licensing. 

For more information, contact: 

Lasercraft 

Jock McNeill, tel: 800/358-8296 ext. 404 

3300 Coffey Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/528-1060; fax: 707/527-8514 


Estate Wine Label Co. 


Estate Wine Label Co. has been in 
business just one year but offers many 
years of experience in providing top 
quality wine labels. All Estate Wine 
Label people have had many years of 
experience in producing wine labels 
and understand what it takes to offer 
the best. 


Estate people understand how com- 
petitive the wine package has become 
and will make every effort to achieve 
your desired results, no matter what 
your designer has come up with. 

Located in Napa, CA, in a new build- 
ing with all new printing presses, 
Estate is positioned to service medium- 
size wineries or medium-size jobs for 
large wineries. The company offers the 
latest technology for printing wine 
labels: 

1) Electronic pre-press, absolute accu- 
racy of your designer’s art to press. 
Estate can also handle those last minute 
changes with ease. 

2) Printing up to six colors in one 
print pass with in-line coatings. 

3) Foil stamping, embossing, and die- 
cutting with +/- !/4 -inch accuracy. 

4) Varnishes and coatings that not 
only provide maximum scuff protec- 
tion, but can be part of the design. 
Estate offers IR and UV gloss and matte 
finishes. 

Estate Wine Label Co. prints only 
wine labels and would like to talk to 
you about your new design. 

For more information, contact: 

Estate Wine Label Co. 

745 Skyway Ct., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/258-3366; fax: 707/258-3367 


Jeffrey Caldewey 
Design & Marketing 


Jeffrey Caldewey heads a full-service 
agency, specializing in package design 
and image development of “consum- 
able luxury products.” He states, “The 
idea of character is at the core of my 
design. The label is part symbol, part 
memory, part storytelling. The package 
not only personifies the personality of 
the product, it has the power to trans- 
form our own sense of identity. While I 
strive for a timeless quality in my work, 
I am constantly experimenting, push- 
ing the boundaries of what can be done 
with both the technology and art of 
packaging.” 

Recently completed projects include 
a total repositioning for the Peter 
Mondavi Family brands, CK Mondavi 
and Charles Krug, with sales volumes 
doubling within months of the 
upgrade. Caldewey Design created the 
entire portfolio of brands for Bronco 


Winery, including Forest Glen and the 
new Estrella Vineyards package. 

The new Buena Vista package created 
by Caldewey Design is a classic reposi- 
tioning. The label pays homage to a his- 
torically rich lineage through a stream- 
lined rendition of the original 1857 
hand-lettered script and the discreet 
repositioning of “press house.” Textural 
character is emphasized by the 
embossed earthen texture and unique 
“torn” tin capsule. 

The firm is currently engaged in 
international projects in Chile, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Argentina, France, 
Spain, and Italy. 

While last year the Napa Valley- 
based firm garnered 23 national and 
international design awards, “the bot- 
tom line is the bottom line,” states 
Caldewey. “My primary motivation is 
to create success for my clients through 
the time-honored technique of building 
brand identity.” 

For more information, contact: 

Jeffrey Caldewey Design & Marketing 

5301 Redwood Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/252-6666; fax: 707/252-6742 
PLEASE SEE THE CALDEWEY DESIGN AD, PAGE 10. 


McCoy Label 


If you are considering the transition 
to pressure sensitive label or have 
opportunities to improve your current 
pressure sensitive labeling, McCoy 
Label can help. 

You can depend on McCoy’s eight 
years of experience producing pres- 
sure sensitive wine labels. Such expe- 
rience is key to considering the many 
variables for successful pressure sen- 
sitive labeling. 

You will be well supported by an 


McCoy Label 


Award Winning 
Pressure Sensitive 
Wine Labels 


McCoy Label 
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experienced and responsive account 
representative team. McCoy account 
representatives have an average tenure 
of over seven years. 

You can depend on McCoy Label for 
quality orientation. In the last two 
years, McCoy has won 14 national 
awards, an international gold award, 
best scenic wine label at the Orange 
County Fair, and best package award at 
the national Fancy Food competition. 

Your labels will be produced on new 
and versatile equipment. McCoy added 
a new 8-color combination press (U.V. 
and waterbase printing and varnishing, 
foiling, embossing, and die cutting) in 
1996, another in 1997, and another in 
1998. In 1997 McCoy also added a new 
stand-alone foiling and embossing 
press to better accommodate small 
orders. 

Please call McCoy Label to discuss 
what is important to you and how 
McCoy Label can help meet your label- 
ing needs. 

For more information, contact: 

McCoy Label 

1250 Holm Rd., Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 800/327-5997; fax: 707/762-1253 


Sabate USA 


Sabaté is one of the world’s oldest 
and most respected manufacturers of 
sparkling and still wine cork closures. It 
is also a pioneer in development of new 
closure technologies — including the 
industry’s first peroxide cork washing 
process and, recently, a_ scientific 
method for measuring closure perme- 
ability. Altec — the company’s innova- 
tive natural cork 
closure which is 
engineered at the 
molecular level by 
fusing the purest 
part of cork with 
synthesized cells 
— is another tech- @ 
nical achievement. 

Developed and a tec 
tested over 10 
years, Altec” has 
increased elasticity 
and enhanced natural cork properties. It 
is also primarily organic, making judi- 
cious use of precious natural cork 
resources. Having passed rigorous tech- 
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nical testing by both international and 
U.S. wineries, Altec” closures have 
proven to: prevent leakage; stand up 
over years of wine storage; eliminate 
cork taint; eliminate off-odors and cork 
absorption; withstand temperature and 
pressure variation; allow wine to 
breathe; allow easy extraction; assure 
product uniformity and consistent qual- 
ity; and permit high-detail branding. 

Launched in 1995, Altec” has sold 
over 500 million units and is used by 
over 150 of the most prestigious winer- 
ies on the West Coast. Competitively 
priced for ready-to-drink wines, Altec’s 
technical merits make it ideal for long- 
aging premium wines. 

For more information, contact: 

Sabaté USA 

Francois Sabaté, San Francisco Office 

3118 Scott St., San Francisco, CA 94123 

tel: 415/922-9066; fax: 415/922-9082 

sabateusa@sabate.com 

Eric Mercier, Napa Office 

tel: 707/259-1634 
PLEASE SEE THE SABATE AD, PAGE 17. 


APM Europack, Inc. 


APM, Inc., a major international 
manufacturer and distributor of glass 
bottles, corks, foils, capsules, and many 
other types of packaging materials, has 
purchased Europack, an importer of 
fine Italian glass bottles and glass con- 
tainers. APM offers more than 5,000 dif- 
ferent molds of glass containers. 

With hundreds of styles, shapes, and 
colors, APM leads the market in inno- 
vation and design. APM, Inc., has 
established the industry standards for 
quality and service. 

Most products are warehoused in 
eastern Canada and western U.S. to 
insure customers of immediate deliv- 
ery. With the sales force of APM, Inc., 
and the availability of its vast products 
lines, your package can be personalized 
without lengthy design delays. 


For more information, contact: 

APM Europack, Inc. 

Dennis Ayde, Vice Pres. Sales, 
Wine Packaging 

tel: 800/487-7555 

Bill Preston, Jr., Western Sales Rep., 
Specialty Packaging 

tel: 888/811-3876 

In Canada or eastern U.S., contact: 
Mark Bassel, Vice Pres. Eastern Division 
tel: 800/771-7856 


AC Label Company 

AC Label Company of Fremont, CA, 
is a high quality flexographic printer. 
AC Label Company has been printing 
pressure-sensitive labels in the Bay 
Area for over 30 years. For over six 
years, AC Label has been printing high 
quality pressure-sensitive wine labels. 

Quality is a very important part of 
the company philosophy. AC Label 
Company is ISO9002 certified. Issues 
critical to producing great pressure- 
sensitive wine labels such as scuff 
resistance, die cutting for tapered bot- 
tles, and proper adhesive recommen- 
dations are a very important part of 
AC Label’s service. 

AC Label’s in-house Art Depart- 
ment is highly skilled and capable of 
working with you on the design of 
your label. This resource is particu- 
larly valuable when converting from 
glue-appled to pressure-sensitive 
applications. 

As a part of the Impaxx family of 
label and packaging companies, AC 
Label is able to offer you a wide range 
of products in addition to pressure- 
sensitive labels. Other capabilities 
include full-bottle shrink sleeves and 
folding cartons. 

For more information, contact: 

AC Label Company 

Kathy Thompson, Account Manager 

Jim DiBona, Vice President 

47690 Westinghouse Dr., Fremont, CA 94539 

tel: 510/490-1800; fax: 510/490-3700 
PLEASE SEE THE AC LABEL AD, PAGE 85. 


Cork Associates 


Cork Associates offers natural corks 
for fine wines in three styles: the popu- 
lar BWC-PLUS (light peroxide washed 
with special action to clean the pores), 
Natural (metabisulphite washed), and 
traditional (chlorine washed). 

The corks are processed and screened 
by laboratory quality controls at Cork 
Associate’s factory in Portugal. Upon 
arrival in California, the corks are fin- 
ished and go through the quality con- 
trols of the company’s laboratory in 
Napa. Cork Associates works to the high 
standards which are so important to the 
modern wine industry and is a founding 
member of the Cork Quality Council. 


In addition, Cork Associates serves 
the needs of the sparkling wine indus- 
try in North America with Spark brand 
corks of the highest quality. The Spark 


factory also produces Twin-Top 
agglomerated corks with natural disc 
ends which are leading a new trend in 
sealing still wines. Both the Spark and 
Twin-Top corks have discs which have 
undergone the patented Enos system to 
remove volatile components and leave 
the discs very neutral in taste. 

Cork Associates is always studying 
new methods and innovations to 
ensure that natural cork products 
remain the preferred closure for fine 
wines. 

For more information, contact: 

Cork Associates 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr. #A, 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/224-6000; fax: 707/224-7616 
PLEASE SEE THE CORK ASSOCIATES AD, PAGE 11. 


Caliber Wine Group 

The Caliber Wine Group — a trusted 
supplier to the wine industry since 1982 
— offers a full range of top-quality 
wine bottles manufactured domesti- 
cally by Ball Foster Glass, one of the 
world’s largest producers of glass con- 
tainers. Specialty products such as high 
quality, lightweight bottles, antique 
green color, and the popular new neck 
finishes supplement a strong selection 
of traditional styles. 

The Caliber Wine Group is a leader in 
custom bottle design and maintains 
strong supplier alliances with manufac- 
turers across the globe to provide cus- 
tomers with the utmost in selection, 
style, and quality. 

The company continues to offer cus- 
tomers a complete range of mid-push- 
up bottles, combining U.S. manufactur- 
ing efficiency with the elegance of the 
push up, to create a bottle with high 
style at a competitive cost. 

The proprietary 29.5mm claret with 
European finish and the 1.5-liter 
tapered claret are available; the Caliber 
Wine Group is happy to offer the tall, 
straight-sided claret, and the taller 
stretch Burgundy bottle. 

To supplement the very strong selec- 
tion of glass wine bottles, the Caliber 
Wine Group is also providing the 
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industry with top-quality tin polylami- 
nate and PVC capsules, manufactured 
by Metalicas Canals of Spain. Available 
in clear or in beautiful stock and cus- 
tom colors, the capsules can be 
embossed or hot-stamped with com- 
pany logos and other designs. The 
patented Popcap™ with perforated 
tear-away strip is also available and is 
perfect for the popular flange, bar-top, 
and ring finishes. 

For more information, contact: 

Caliber Wine Group 

603 Indiana, Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 800/374-6594 or 707/747-1055; 

fax: 707/747-1064 
PLEASE SEE THE CALIBER WINE GROUP AD, PAGE 30. 


Walnat Hill Enterprises 


Walnut Hill has developed a special 
wax blend used to seal bottles. Bottle 
Seal 1™ provides a tough, moisture- 
resistant coating to preserve freshness 
and flavor and gives tamper-evident 
protection to your wine. It can be 
applied by capping the cork or dipping 
the top of the bottle. For capping appli- 
cations, the cork is depressed about a 
quarter-inch below the top of the bottle, 
and a small amount of wax is applied to 
seal the cork and the bottle. The cork 
and wax seal can easily be removed 
together using a corkscrew. 

Artistic effects can be achieved with 
dipping applications. The bottle can be 
held at an angle when placed in the 
wax, or a second dip can be made ina 
different color to enhance the appear- 
ance. With either dipping or capping 
applications, the wax can be stamped 
for a unique presentation. 

Bottle Seal 1™ is formulated with 
FDA-approved waxes and FD&C 
approved colors. It is packaged in quar- 
ter pound cakes in 10 or 50Ib. boxes (40 


or 200 cakes). Twelve available colors 
include black, blue, burgundy red, 
green, holiday red, gold, purple, pink, 
silver, yellow, white, and uncolored. 
Custom colors can also be furnished. 
“Bottle Seal 1™ makes the difference.” 

For more information, contact: 

Walnut Hill Enterprises 

PO Box 599, Bristol, PA 19007 

tel: 215/785-6511; fax: 215/785-6594 
PLEASE SEE THE WALNUT HILL AD, PAGE 86. 


RTS Packaging, LLC 

RTS Packaging, LLC, is one of North 
America’s leading manufacturers of 
solid fiber partitions. Solid fiber parti- 
tions provide unparalleled product 
protection, with the advantages of 
cleanliness, reduced label scuffing, 
reduced case size, and compatibility 
with automatic filling equipment. 


Wineguard is a specialty partition 
providing superior label abrasion resis- 
tance for products such as wine and 
liquor that utilize expensive labeling 


for point of purchase impact. 
Independently conducted Sutherland 
rub tests clearly show Wineguard parti- 
tions are four times less abrasive than 
competing inner protective packaging. 

Solid fiber partitions assure economi- 
cal packaging, shipping, and ware- 
housing. Strong and protective, preci- 
sion-cut fiber partitions mean shipping 
cases can be decreased in size by as 
much as 10 percent, reducing material 
needs. Warehousing and_ shipping 
requirements are also reduced; four 
times as many solid fiber partitions can 


be shipped per truckload as corrugated 
partitions, with similar space efficien- 
cies in warehousing. 

RTS Packaging, LLC, was formed by 
the partition divisions of Rock-Tenn 
Company and Sonoco Products 
Company in 1997. By combining the 
operational strengths and geographic 
diversity of both companies’ partitions 
operations, RTS is in a unique position 
to offer greater flexibility and service; 
maintain a leadership position in qual- 
ity and customer service; and be a 
stronger, more viable supplier. 

For more information, contact: 


RTS Packaging, LLC 

Mel Bothamley 

PO Box 4098, Norcross, GA 30071 

tel: 800/558-6984; fax: 770/449-0261 
PLEASE SEE THE RTS PACKAGING AD, PAGE 42. 


SupremeCorq’ 


SupremeCorq® is a synthetic closure 
made from thermoplastic elastomer, a 
high-grade synthetic material used in 
many medical applications. It will not 
break in the bottle, seals immediately, 
prevents leakage, and helps eliminate 
the off-flavors associated with tradi- 
tional closures. 

Approved by the FDA, SupremeCorq 
is available in virtually in any color, 
including a natural cork color, a stan- 
dard color palette, and custom colors, 
such as neon brights. SupremeCorgs 
can also be customized with printing in 
colored inks, including metallics, 
allowing customers a broader range of 
packaging options. Supremecorgs can 
be coordinated with bottle or label col- 
ors. Customers have done away with 
foils by using flange bottles and colored 
SupremeCorgs with printed logos. 

SupremeCorq is currently being used 
by hundreds of wineries worldwide. 
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In addition to its 45mm and 38mm 
standard still wine corks, SupremeCorq 
has introduced a new t-top closure. 
This product is ideal for use in 
brandies, ports, and liquors. 

SupremeCorgq is manufactured in the 
U.S., is recyclable, and the cost com- 
pares favorably to traditional cork. 

For more information about SupremeCorq or 
how to recycle this synthetic stopper, contact: 

SupremeCorgq, Inc. 

5901 S 226th, Kent, WA 98032 

tel: 253/395-8712; fax: 253/395-8713 

www.supremecorg.com 

or 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 
PLEASE SEE THE SUPREMECORQ ADS, PAGES 44/45. 


fivery Dennison: 
Fasson Roll North @merica 


New for 1998 are Fasson” CLASSIC® 
pressure-sensitive wine label products, 
offered in partnership with Neenah 
Paper, a leader in premium uncoated 
text papers. These label facestocks pro- 
vide the texture and printability dis- 
cerning wineries desire, with all the 
added benefits of pressure-sensitive 
labeling. 

The combination of CLASSIC 
uncoated papers in laid, linen, and vel- 
lum finishes with wet strength charac- 
teristics, plus a full range of adhesive 
and liner components, provides design- 
ers with a rich, textured look for visual 
energy that stimulates exciting graph- 
ics for increased shelf appeal and ulti- 
mately increased sales. 

Cutting-edge label and adhesive 
technology in the wine label industry is 
revolutionizing package design. In 
addition to the Fasson CLASSIC label- 
ing materials available, Avery Den- 
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nison offers Fasson” Crystal FasClear” 
TC, a crystal clear polyolefin film for a 
“no label” look. Crystal FasClear label- 
ing facestock allows the wine producer 
more intriguing labeling options to 
enhance the product’s overall shelf 
appeal at the time of purchase. 

Fasson-branded adhesives are also 
available to meet the needs of wineries, 
including Fasson” S100R which allows 
for removal of the label for the recovery 
and relabeling of mislabeled bottles. 

Avery Dennison, a Fortune 500 com- 
pany based in Pasadena, CA, is a lead- 
ing manufacturer of pressure-sensitive 
paper and film labeling products. 

For more information, contact: 

Fasson Roll North America 

Maria Miller 

3191 Temple Ave., Ste. 245 

Pomona, CA 91768 

tel: 909/598-6124: fax: 909/598-4344 


Scott Laboratories, Inc. 


Since 1962, Scott Laboratories, Inc. 
has offered ICAS sparkling wine wire- 
hoods. ICAS is the world’s largest wire- 
hood supplier with an annual capacity 
of 1.3 billion wirehoods. ICAS has 
developed the latest production tech- 
nology to create a virtually problem- 
free wire. ICAS’ concern for individual 
customer needs is emphasized by 
annual visits by factory technicians to 
North America to learn customer 
requirements first hand. 

ICAS offers great flexibility in wire- 
hood design. Discs may be printed in 
up to nine colors and the wires are 
available in a variety of colors. Spark- 
ling wine producers should consider 
the ICAS wirehood in any special 
design plans for the Millennium 2000. 

Scott Laboratories, Inc., is pleased to 
announce continued growth with the 
latest addition to its packaging line, 
SupremeCorq’. SupremeCorq is a tool 
which allows the winemaker to put a 
bottle of wine on the consumer’s table 
just the way it is intended to taste, 
with no off-odors or taste which may 
be experienced with natural cork. 
SupremeCorg virtually eliminates bot- 
tle-to-bottle taste variation. The 
SupremeCorg is also a superior oxy- 
gen barrier. It is easy to remove and 
will not dust, chip, or break during 


extraction. SupremeCorq is now avail- 
able in “natural,” stock colors, and 
customer specific colors. Excellent, 
detailed printing capability is avail- 
able and prices are competitive. 
SupremeCorq’s location in Kent, WA, 
allows for expedited deliveries. 

For more information or samples, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 
PLEASE SEE THE SCOTT LABORATORIES ADS, 
PAGES 40 & 71. 


Longview Fibre Company 
Established 1926, Longview Fibre’s 
plant in Oakland, CA, is a full-service, 
custom corrugated-packaging facility 
offering complete in-house graphic and 


structural design services to assist you 
with your packaging needs. 


Longview’s capabilities include 
direct printing up to six-colors, varnish- 
ing, and UV coating. 

The company also offers a full line of 
die-cutting and joining capabilities for 
specialty laydown and carry-out pack- 
ages. 

For more information, contact: 

Longview Fibre Company 

8511 Blaine St., Oakland, CA 94621 

tel: 510/569-2616; fax: 510/569-8958 
PLEASE SEE THE LONGVIEW FIBRE AD, PAGE 31. 


Elite Glass, Inc. 


A subsidiary of SaverGlass (France) 
and exclusive importer of SaverGlass 
products, Elite Glass specializes in wine 
and spirits bottles. Available to the 


American industry since 1982, Saver- 
Glass opened for direct U.S. sales in 1995 
to better serve the American wine indus- 
try with immediate response. 
SaverGlass manufactures creative 
shapes, unusual sizes from 29 ml to 6 
liters, and a vast selection of new, eclectic 
bottles for ultra-premium wines. The fac- 
tory’s unique strength is in custom pro- 
prietary bottle production, unique 
forms, and crests. SaverGlass also offers 
a variety of surface treatments, such as 
frosting, silk-screening, transfer decal 
application, and wax crests. State-of-the- 
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art silk-screening technology makes 
direct application of four-color or photo- 
graphic quality possible. 

Elite offers six new wine-bottle shapes 
in a variety of colors and ring finishes. 
The new shapes will be available in 
Elite’s exclusive “French dead leaf 
green” color and Antique green color. 
Elite offers a variety of flange and bar- 
top bottles from stock and SaverCoat, a 
new patented system, which colors bot- 
tles in a rainbow of color choices. 

For the up-coming year 2000, 
SaverGlass has developed Millennium 
bottles for vintage wines released or bot- 
tled in that festive year. 

The Napa showroom is available upon 
appointment. 


For more information on how SaverGlass can 
improve your bottle package, contact: 

Elite Glass, Inc. 

Erica Harrop, Mike Graham, 

Terri Abrahamzon 

3316 Jefferson St., Ste. A, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/259-2930; fax: 707/259-2933 
PLEASE SEE THE ELITE GLASS AD, PAGE 00. 
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PrimaCORK 


PrimaCORK is a rapidly growing 
premier cork supplier to wineries, 
meeting their stringent specifications to 
ensure the quality of their fine wines. 
PrimaCORK offers OxyWash (hydro- 
gen-peroxide) and Natural (potassium 
metabisulfite washed) corks. Compli- 
menting the PrimaCORK cork line are 
One+One bi-disk agglomerate corks 
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BOUTES COOPERAGE SINCE 1880 


Fine Quality French Oak Cooperage 
Produced In All Barrel Styles. 


Tonnellerie Boutes Is In Complete Control 
of Production. 


Special Water Seasoning Unique 
To Boutes Cooperage. 

¢ Remove In-Row weeds and trash MECHANICALLY 

¢ Reduces use of chemicals 

¢ Extremely durable & trouble free 

e Easy to operate / Available in front, side or double mount 

¢ Can fit 6’ rows 


for more information contact: 
KEN SEYMOUR 
707-542-1158 FAX 707-544-7684 
Email: kseymour @ix.netcom.com 


For more details call: 1-800-356-9641 
KIMCO wmrzc., Inc. FRESNO, CA. 
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and ILAS champagne corks, as well as 
corks for larger size bottles. 

PrimaCORK’s modern state-of-the- 
art processing and quality assurance 
laboratory in Napa, CA, works very 
closely with its sister laboratory at the 
source in Portugal. All analysis and 
evaluations are scrutinized by associ- 
ates with years of experience, using 
military specification guidelines, focus- 
ing on cork quality and meeting a win- 
ery’s rigorous requirements. 

For more information, contact: 

PrimaCORK 

2956 Napa Valley Corporate Dr., 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/258-0200; fax: 707. /258-0277 
PLEASE SEE THE PRIMACORK AD, PAGE 86. 


Wine Bottle & Packaging, Inc. 

Wine Bottle & Packaging (WB&P) 
was established in 1991 to respond to 
the needs of wineries for greater vari- 


ety and flexibility in their packaging 
supplier. WB&P assembled a team of 
professionals with extensive experi- 
ence in the glass industry to develop a 
supply package for each individual 
customer that delivers convenience 
and, ultimately, improved overall 
cost. 

WB&P can deliver a consolidated 
supply of bottles from domestic and 
international sources and has the 
expertise and facilities to offer solu- 
tions to customer needs. Specialized 
logistics, warehousing, custom pack- 
aging, new bottle design, screen print- 
ing directly on glass bottles, and a 
wide variety of stemware are just 
some of the services available to cus- 
tomers from coast to coast. 

For more information, contact: 

Wine Bottle & Packaging, Inc. 

tel: 800/387-5314 

Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 

www.winebottle.com 
PLEASE SEE THE WINE BOTTLE & PACKAGING AD, 
PAGE 88. 


Everybody's 
saying we're 
"reliable .” 

We love the label. 


That's because at Calistoga Press, 
we pride ourselves on reliable fulfillment 
of all wine label orders. 


EXPERTISE THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE 


. HOYT 
SHEPSTON, 


Import - Export 


700A Dubuque Avenue 
South San Francisco, CA 94080 


(650) 952-6930 


Fax: (650) 952-5691 
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The Finest Wines Are 


Made With 
LALVIN 


Special 


LALVIN dry wine yeasts 


are isolated and selected by 
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RELIABLE 


Whether the job is 1,000 or 100,000, 
our professionals do the job right. 


We've been making good on our promises 
since 1975. We give you what you 
want, when you want it. Everytime. 
That's why our customers rely on us. 

And keep coming back for more. 


So, call us reliable. 
We love the label. 


Gols ONG PIR ESS 


213 Wapoo Ave., Calistoga CA 94515 
(707) 942-6033 


Yeasts 


top enologists and researchers 
at renowned institutes. 


*  Tr's not surprising that the finest wines 
are made using only the finest ingredients. 


It's also not surprising that the finest winemakers 
use Lalvin Dry Wine Yeasts! 


BLALLEMAND 


2220 Pine View Way ¢ P.O. Box 4559 @ Petaluma, CA 94955-4559 
707-765-6666 ¢ Outside CA Call 800-821-7254 


1845 Sandstone Manor #14 Pickering Ontario Canada L1W 3X9 * 905-839-9463 
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Pacific Rim Dry Riesling 
by Bonny Doon Winery 


by Carolyn Dempsey 


sed to be, when you popped 

the cork on a bottle of wine, 

you knew what the corkscrew 

would pull from the bottle. 

Today, consumers are extract- 
ing brightly-colored, non-traditional 
SupremeCorgs with increasing fre- 
quency. Developed as a modern alter- 
native to natural cork, SupremeCorq is 
constructed of thermoplastic elastomer, 
an advanced synthetic originally uti- 
lized for medical supplies. The product 
is FDA-approved and recyclable. 
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Synthetic 
pers 
ning 
popular 


Some wineries have used synthetic 
stoppers because the inert plastic does- 
n't interact with the wine, and there’s 
no concern of taint causing “corked” 
wine. In addition, since the synthetic 
stopper isn’t susceptible to drying-out 
or shrinkage, such wine no longer 
needs to lay on its side to preserve its 
quality. In that same vein, the synthetic 
also will not deteriorate the way nat- 
ural cork does. 

“Industry fear is the major barrier 
preventing wider use of synthetic stop- 
pers,” says Stephen Cary, winemaker 
at Yamhill Valley Vineyards (McMinn- 
ville, OR). “Many consumers have 
accepted the synthetic stopper as an 
improvement. We have seen resistance 
from only 12 customers after putting 
500,000 synthetically stoppered wines 
into the market over the last five years. 
We have used SupremeCorg on our 
Reserve Pinot Noir since the 1993 vin- 
tage with no consumer backlash.” 

Winemakers using synthetic stop- 
pers praise the product and its benefits, 


Nobilo Vintners (Aukland, New 
Zealand) uses synthetic stoppers to 
seal one-third of its production. 


but many also express concern regard- 
ing industry perception of a synthetic 
stopper. 

“About 80% of our wine is getting 
SupremeCorq,” discloses winemaker 
René Eichmann of Bridgeview Winery 
(Cave Junction, OR). “We’re using 
SupremeCorq on our Riesling, Char- 
donnay, Black Beauty Merlot, and 
Pinot Gris. On our two Pinot Noir 
bottlings, we’re still using natural cork. 
That’s not because we don’t want to 
use the SupremeCorgq; we’re concerned 
about consumer conservatism and neg- 
ative perception.” 

In Prosser, WA, The Hogue Cellars’ 
winemaker David Forsyth echoes 
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Eichman’s apprehension. “We’ve 
worked through our production con- 
cerns, so now it’s just consumer per- 
ception that we have to deal with. 
We’re working on this by putting neck- 
ers on the bottles explaining our rea- 
soning for using SupremeCorq. Oddly 
enough, we're getting more concern 
from the lower-end consumers than 
the higher-end wine drinkers. The 
lower-end buyers don’t understand as 
much about wine, so they don’t know 
about corkiness. We’re trying to break 
down barriers by educating them.” 

Some winemakers have set aside 
their fears for the sake of ensuring 
untainted wine for their customers. 
Scott Osborn of Fox Run Vineyards in 
Penn Yan, NY, recalls, “The first year 
we used SupremeCorg, we went 
50/50. One day I had five Canadian 
wine writers visiting. Our winemaker 
Peter Bell opened a bottle that was 
corked, and I smelled it from across the 
table! I said ‘That’s it; I’m going to 
100% SupremeCorg.’” 

Chris Benz, winemaker at Murphy- 
Goode Winery (Geyserville, CA), 
agrees: “I really like SupremeCorq 
because there’s no possibility of cork 
taint, so I can guarantee the product 
quality.” 

Benz has an upbeat attitude about 
public opinion of plastic stoppers. “1 
was once presenting a bottle of wine to 
a Santa Barbara restaurateur. I opened 
the bottle, poured a taste, put the 
SupremeCorg back in, and set the bot- 
tle on the table. I said to the woman, 
‘Do you notice anything different 
about the package?’ and she guessed 
‘The label?’ I think synthetic stoppers 
are a big deal for us in the industry, but 
to other people it’s just a new package. 
People are used to product packaging 
being redesigned.” 

Stone Hill Winery (Hermann, MO) is 
using SupremeCorg on a small volume. 
“Over the last four or five years, we’ve 
done some in-house testing,” says 
Winemaker Dave Johnson. “In every 
instance where we’ve done blind tast- 
ing, the wines bottled with Supreme- 
Corq were judged equal or superior.” 

Johnson’s concerns lie not in con- 
sumer negativism, but rather in con- 
sumer ignorance. “Though our tasting 
room staff warns customers not to, 
visitors often leave their wine pur- 
chases in a hot car,” explains Johnson. 


“Tf a bottle of wine with a natural cork 
is subjected to extreme temperatures 
of summer heat, the wine expands 
and the cork leaks a little. But since 
the SupremeCorq seal is so tight, 
there’s nowhere for that wine to leak. 
The heat will push the SupremeCorq 
out of the bottle.” 

Johnson chose to bottle Stone Hill’s 
Estate Norton and Vidal with 
SupremeCorq. “They’re two of our 
most premium wines, and we feel that 
the consumers buying them are more 
likely to understand the corkiness 
problem, and hopefully they’ll be more 
careful not to leave them in a hot car.” 


Perceptions of plastic 

It’s no secret that the adage about 
teaching an old dog new tricks holds 
true for wine drinkers. To overcome 
this attitude, some trailblazers using 
synthetic closures have come up with 
resourceful ideas for coping with resis- 
tance to change. 

Benz has experienced enthusiastic 
customer response. “Our first Pinot 
Blanc bottling with SupremeCorq was 
our 1994 vintage. We taped informa- 
tion to each case explaining what 
SupremeCorq was and why we were 
using it. What we see when we explain 
this information in our tasting room or 
at events is that people do appreciate 
our efforts. What most like is that 
SupremeCorg doesn’t break or chip on 
them; it’s easy to extract. The response 
has also been very positive from our 
salespeople, distributor salespeople, 
and retailers.” 

“My only concern,” recalls Tom 
Mackey, St. Francis Vineyards & 
Winery (Kenwood, CA) winemaker, 
“was how the stoppers would be 
accepted. We explained on the back 
label why we were doing this, and we 
added our toll-free number. We offered 
people a free poster for their feedback. 
We got an overwhelmingly positive 
response. I didn’t want to risk damag- 
ing our image, so I didn’t want to try to 
sneak the plastic stoppers into the bot- 
tles, as if no one would notice. | 
wanted people to know we were doing 
this for a reason. 

“The vast amount of feedback we get 
is all positive. We received questions at 
first. Once we explained why we were 
using synthetic stoppers, we got sup- 
port from our customers, retailers, and 
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restaurants. The only complaint we get 
once in a while is about how they’re 
non-traditional. After our experiments 
in 1991, everything looked so good that 
we bottled all of our wine with syn- 
thetic stoppers in 1993 and haven't 
looked back since.” 

The transition to synthetic has been a 
smooth one at Fox Run Vineyards. “We 
haven't gotten negative feedback at all 
from consumers,” says Osborn. “We 
tell them in our tasting room that we 
use SupremeCorq in all our wines and 
why we use them. We also hand the 
SupremeCorgs out to children because 
they make great erasers. As a producer, 
I, along with the rest of the industry, 
have to realize that just because cork is 
tradition doesn’t mean there isn’t 
something better out there. Wine- 
makers used an oil-soaked rag 300 
years ago, before they discovered cork. 

“Many consumers won’t return a 
bottle of wine that’s corked; they just 
say ‘that winery sucks,’” Osborn notes. 
“People who are snobs are the ones 
who pooh-pooh synthetic stoppers. 
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Average consumers are just looking for 
a bottle of wine to be good. They don’t 
care if the stopper is plastic.” 

Washington Hills Cellars (Sunnyside, 
WA) is using SupremeCorg on 100% of 
its W.B. Bridgeman label and increasing 
usage on Washington Hills brand 
wines. “We get very little negative con- 
sumer feedback,” states winemaker 
Brian Carter. “Our highest priced line, 
Apex, still gets natural corks,” contin- 
ues Carter. “For a $25 to $35 bottle of 
wine, | think I'll stay with the tradi- 
tional bark cork. I have no problem 
using SupremeCorq, but our customers 
perceive it as being cheaper when it’s 
actually not.” 


Stoppers as a packaging element 

Colorful and printable, Supreme- 
Corgs add excitement to wine packag- 
ing. Bonny Doon (Santa Cruz, CA) 
uses SupremeCorq on 85% of its pro- 
duction. General manager Patrice 
Boyle reports that Bonny Doon coordi- 
nates stopper colors with the rest of the 
wine packaging, using silver, yellow, 
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orange, light and dark burgundy, tan, 
white, and black SupremeCorgs. “We 
are printing some of the stoppers, and 
may start putting recycling informa- 
tion on them in the future.” 

Bridgeview Winery is using seven 
random colors for its Blue Moon 
Riesling in a cobalt-color bottle. “We’re 
using blue for the Blue Moon 
Chardonnay,” says Eichmann. “For the 
Black Beauty Merlot we use black, and 
Pinot Gris gets a silver SupremeCorq. 
The closure is coordinated with the 
label and packaging, and the winery 
name is printed on the SupremeCorq.” 

Erath Winery (Dundee, OR) is using 
SupremeCorq for all of the 1997 vin- 
tage, compared to half of the 1996 vin- 
tage. “About 70% of our production is 
Pinot Noir,” says winemaker Rob 
Stuart. “The other 30% is Pinot Gris, 
Pinot Blanc, Chardonnay, Riesling, 
Gewurtztraminer, and a little Cabernet 
Sauvignon. We use the natural-cork 
color to make the transition easier on 
the consumer. The SupremeCorgs have 
the winery logo, phone number, and 
the number seven recycling symbol on 
them.” 

Fox Run bottles 100% of production 
with synthetic stoppers. “We’re really 
happy with SupremeCorgq,” reports 
Osborn. “Our winery produces Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Pinot 
Noir, Merlot, Riesling, and a Meritage. 
We use black for the red wines, yellow 
for the Chardonnay, green for the 
Riesling. We have the winery name 
and our toll-free number printed on 
the synthetic stopper.” 

Hogue Cellars uses synthetic stop- 
pers on 1.5 liter value-packaged wines 
and on the Genesis white and red wines 
which are small, experimental lots 
made to showcase emerging varieties 
and vineyard-designated wines. “We 
thought Genesis would be a suitable 
label to. try with the SupremeCorgq,” 
says Forsyth. “About 85% of our wines, 
both red and white, are still using nat- 
ural corks. We're looking really hard at 
alternatives to bark cork. We’re looking 
into possibly expanding into Supreme- 
Corq with what we call our Fruit 
Forward wines, our Gewurtztraminer, 
Rieslings, Fume, and Chardonnay.” 

Murphy-Goode uses a gold metallic 
SupremeCorg for the Chardonnay and 
purple for Fumé Blanc and Pinot Blanc. 
They are printed with ‘Murphy-Goode 
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and Ready’ on them. 

St. Francis Winery & Vineyards has 
used SupremeCorq exclusively since 
1995. “We began using synthetic corks 
in 1992,” explains Mackey, “and 
changed to SupremeCorg when we 
were convinced that this is a much 
superior stopper to the one we used 
previously.” 

Stone Hill is using blue SupremeCorq 
for the Norton and green in the Vidal. 
“We didn’t want it to look like we're 
trying to trick the consumer,” says 
Johnson. “We’re using some 1.5-inch 
natural color SupremeCorg in a few of 
our lower-priced wines.” 

Carter at Washington Hills Cellars 
admits to being initially skeptical 
about synthetic stoppers. “However, 
after a year of initial testing followed 
by two years of production, I am a 
believer. The combination of ease of 
quality control, lack of cork tainted 
wines, and more predictable bottle 
ageing has made my job easier, and my 
Wines better. Extremely few, if any, 
negative consumer comments has also 
eased my initial concerns.” 


Bottling line adaptations 

Bottling line changeovers have been 
surprisingly easy for most wineries 
moving from natural corks to synthetic 
stoppers. Bonny Doon, Bridgeview, 
and Hogue have had no problems 
with their production lines since the 
first bottling. Boyle says “The 
SupremeCorg people will tell you that 
the vacuum pressure on the corker 
must be adjusted prior to bottling. 
We've had no problems with consis- 
tency or quality.” 

The corker jaws have to be adjusted 
for synthetic stoppers. “We opened the 
diameter of the jaws at Erath Winery so 
it wasn’t compressing the Supreme- 
Corg as much,” says Stuart. “It puts a 
crease in the plastic if the machine is 
left at the diameter setting for natural 
cork, and that creates a problem with 
the seal. If there is a crease in the 
SupremeCorg, the bottle will leak. As a 
quality-control technique, we pull a 
bottle from each pallet to make sure 
there are no leaks.” 

Carter (Washington Hills) notes that 
it’s important for the vacuum to work 
properly on the corker: “You must be 
within plus or minus 2 PSI, or the 
SupremeCorq will be in danger of 


moving before it has a chance to seat 
properly.” 

Murphy-Goode’s very old, rebuilt 
single-head corker needed extra atten- 
tion to accommodate SupremeCorgs. 
“We had to put an insert in the feed 
tube to decrease the diameter because 
synthetic stoppers are smaller than reg- 
ular corks and don’t need to be com- 
pressed as much,” recalls Benz. “Also, 
there’s a spring lever that holds the 
cork against the feed tube before it’s 
inserted. We put a stiffer spring in 
there to hold the smaller closures bet- 
tere 

Joe Dobbes declares, “SupremeCorq 
is wonderful on the bottling line at 
Willamette Valley. There’s no cork dust, 
and you can use one stopper for differ- 
ent varietals instead of having to inven- 
tory four different corks. SupremeCorq 
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is less forgiving with the corker jaws, 
but if you service your equipment and 
pay attention to the vacuum you're 
pulling, you’re OK. If you don’t pull 
enough vacuum, the SupremeCorg will 
push out of the bottle in about a 
minute. If there’s too much vacuum, it 
sucks the SupremeCorq into the bottle 
too far. 

“Also,” adds Dobbes, “at first we 
overfilled our bottles because we 
thought it looked better, but the 
SupremeCorg would push out once the 
wine settled. If you’re doing a legal fill 
though, you'll be OK there too.” 


Ageability 

These winemakers do find that wine 
bottle-ages differently with synthetic 
stoppers, but they say that’s good. At 
Yamhill Valley Vineyards , “We usually 
bottle a few cases of our Pinot Noir 
with bark cork for comparison,” 
explains Cary. “In triangle blind tast- 
ings going back five vintages now, we 
consistently prefer the synthetically 
stoppered wines. The SupremeCorgq 
wines with their tight seals show gen- 
tle bottle development but seem to 
avoid oxidation. The wines evolve, but 
they hold on to their fruit.” 

“We haven't done a big sit down 
tasting at Bridgeview,” according to 
Eichmann, “but in comparisons, it 
seems that wines age more slowly with 
the SupremeCorg. In some wines that’s 
a positive; the hermetic seal is good for 
fast moving whites.” 

Hogue Cellars has begun to evaluate 
ageability also. Forsyth finds, “There’s 
more consistency with the Supreme- 
Corg wines after laying them down 
than there is with traditional cork. The 
wine is fresher tasting. Wine continues 
to develop more rapidly with cork, due 
to oxygenation reactions, and is vari- 
able from bottle to bottle. SupremeCorq 
changes the dynamic of the wine in the 
bottle. You may want to spend more 
time in the barrel before bottling with 
SupremeCorg.” 

At Murphy-Goode, Benz notes, 
“Ageing that occurs in the bottle is 
reductive and doesn’t require oxygen.” 
In an ageing comparison with the win- 
ery’s 1995 Zinfandel, she recalls: “After 
one year in bottle, we did a duo-trio test 
of three glasses side-by-side, two of 
which were the same stopper and the 
third was the other closure. There was 
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no statistical difference discerned. 

“There is a French technical journal called La Vigne that ran 
a story about SupremeCorgq, in which Murphy- Goode was 
mentioned,” recalls Benz. “Upon reading it, a winemaker in 
Mersault called me to inquire about SupremeCorq because he 
said he was disgusted with the quality of corks he’d been see- 
ing in France, even at the higher price points. I was sunprised 
that wineries in Burgundy are considering switching, too.” 

At St. Francis, Mackey has noted, “Ageing seems slightly, 
and I do emphasize slightly, slower with the SupremeCorq. 
When you look at what ageing is, it’s about the same thing 
with synthetic as with the wood cork. We’re using 
SupremeCorg on all our Reserve wines, and we’re releasing 
a very high-end Cabernet Sauvignon and going to use 
SupremeCorg on that too.” 

“T believe most wines will age better with SupremeCorg 
than with natural cork,” Johnson speculates. “After two 
years in the bottle, test bottlings of fruity whites and rosés 
were more consistent, fresher, and livelier with 
SupremeCorg. Bottles with natural corks varied consider- 
ably, with some suffering a muted fruitiness that may be 
corkiness at a level too low to be recognized as such.” 

Washington Hills has done ageing comparisons of wines 
sealed with synthetic stopper versus natural cork. “The 
biggest difference between them is that the traditional cork 
seal is much more unpredictable; we see it in whites in par- 
ticular,” Carter claims. Each bottle is analyzed after six 
months to check the free SO, level, and Carter has found that 
where as all the bottles with SupremeCorqs were nearly 
identical, there was significant variation with natural corks. 

Carter addresses concerns about using synthetic stoppers 
for red wine, explaining, “My personal feeling is that all of 
the oxygen needed to age wine can be in the bottle with the 
wine when it’s sealed. Some bottles with a natural cork will 
age more quickly and others more slowly. Using 
SupremeCorgq takes some of the variability out of the equa- 
tion, and I like that.” 


Recycling concerns 

SupremeCorgs are made of recyclable plastic. However, 
explains Marla Rosenberg, vice president of sales for 
SupremeCorq, it is number seven plastic, which is not widely 
processed at recycling centers because there’s not enough in 
use yet to warrant adding it to existing programs. Rosenberg 
says number seven is accepted in recycle bins in several 
southern California cities. “We sell our scrap and any 
returned used stoppers to one recycler in Oregon and are 
aware of another one in Oregon,” reports Rosenberg. 

FDA regulations prohibit manufacturers from reprocessing 
plastic that’s been in contact with food products for reuse 
with food products, according to Rosenberg. SupremeCorq 
does not recycle the product at their plant. In searching for 
alternatives to the landfill, SupremeCorq has talked with a 
couple of forward-thinking wineries about trying to organize 
consumer recycling programs, wherein customers would 
return used SupremeCorgs back to the winery. From there, 
they would be forwarded in bulk to a number seven plastic- 
recycling center. “We are also investigating ways to recycle 
our “scrap” material (unusable stoppers) at our plant,” adds 
Rosenberg. 


ale 


St. Francis Winery donates its used SupremeCorgs to a 
local arts college, where they’re used as erasers. In Oregon, 
Rob Stuart reports, “We collect our used SupremeCorgs at 
Erath Winery, and send a box of about 5,000 back up to 
SupremeCorg. I’d say about 10% of our customers want to 
know what's happening with the used plastic stoppers. 
They’re concerned about all that non-degradable plastic 
going to the landfills.” 


What does the future hold? 

The roster of wineries bottling with synthetic stoppers is 
growing, and winemakers using synthetic stoppers are quick 
to express their desire to use more synthetic stoppers at their 
wineries. However, they are moving slowly because it will 
take time and consumer and industry education to dispel the 
dark cloud of opinion against synthetic stoppers. 

“We want to be leaders, but we don’t want to take too 
many lumps,” sums up Dobbes at Willamette Valley. “What 
we need is for a big industry leader like Robert Mondavi to 
start using SupremeCorq for the synthetic cork to gain wide- 
spread acceptance.” Still, consumer-by-consumer, these 
modernists are chipping away at the traditional view, mak- 
ing increasing room in the marketplace for a successful alter- 
native to natural cork. a 
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Canopy management 
changes at 
San Bernabe Vineyards 


Which ever way you think about it, San Bernabe Vineyards 
(King City, CA), is a big operation. Its 6,500 contiguous 
acres make it one of the world’s largest vineyards. Planting 
began in 1972, and the operation has had its share of the 
ups and downs common to large vineyards. These have 
included phylloxera invasion of the own-rooted plantings, 
nematode effects on the mostly sandy soils, and wind 
stress. San Bernabe is owned by Delicato Vineyards 
(Manteca, CA), and the production is sold by contract as 
juice or wine. Delicato is the main processor. 

Dana Merrill, who manages the vineyard, has changes to 
the vineyard very much in hand. These have included 
replanting to rootstock, increasing the proportion of in- 
demand varieties, and continual improvement to quality 
and yield. On a vineyard of this size, mechanization and 
labor management are vital issues, and alterations to the 
vineyard management must keep these factors in mind. For 
example, the company uses 14 over-row harvesters, 11 of 
which harvest two rows at the one time. 


Why change canopy management? 

The vineyard was established with one stake per vine 
and two fixed catch wires. Row and vine spacing was the 
traditional 12ft by 7ft, with a cordon wire at 42-inches high. 
Vines were manually spur pruned, some with “kicker 
canes,” to about 36 to 90 buds per vine. Cane pruning was 
used initially but has now mostly been discarded due to 
cost and labor training concerns. The canopy was not shoot 
positioned and was typical “California Sprawl.” 

Given such a large area of uniformly trained vineyards, 
changing the trellis is no small decision. The first change 
was away from the sprawl to vertical shoot positioning 
(VSP) using four (two pairs) of moveable catch wires. This 
change was begun in 1988, but the results were disappoint- 
ing. While in some instances the winemaker recorded 
improved quality on Chardonnay, primarily with low to 
moderate vigor vines, the yield was reduced — especially 
in high vigor situations. It was reasoned that a split canopy 
would get around this problem, allowing increased yield 
while maintaining improved quality. 

Another problem with the VSP was the mechanics of the 
moveable catch wires. The vineyard is undulating, and 
wires lifted sometimes to 30 feet in swales. They also seem 
to tangle easily and often caused damage to the mechanical 
pruner. Mechanical wire lifters were too slow for the large 
acreage, and labor costs were also a concern. 


New systems evaluated 

San Bernabe faced two challenges: how to address exist- 
ing vineyards, which needed an inexpensive retrofit consis- 
tent with current machinery and practices; and how to trel- 
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by Dr. Richard Smart 


lis new plantings best. With the new trellis, 
Merrill had the opportunity to rethink all 
aspects of the design and management includ- 
ing mechanization. 

Merrill and vineyard manager Bill Petrovic say their 
goals in retrofitting were to improve quality and yield and 
to reduce labor input. They call the retrofit a “passive lyre.” 
It was first installed in 1987 on 15 acres of Cabernet 
Sauvignon and Sauvignon Blanc. The system consists of a 
horizontally divided canopy, hence the name reference to 
“Vyre.” The cordons are 30 inches apart, with a pair of fixed 
foliage wires six inches above, and 36 inches apart (see dia- 
gram). 

Currently 700 acres of Chardonnay, Merlot, Sangiovese, 
and Syrah on rootstocks Freedom, 101-14, SO4 and 5C, 
planted in 1996 and 1997 are being trained to the Smart 
Dyson. This system was chosen because of its all-vertical 
alignment, which makes harvest and other operations eas- 
ier and faster. This system allows for closer row spacing, so 
increased yield potential. Row spacings of six, eight, and 
nine feet are being evaluated, with in-row spacings of five 
to seven feet, depending on site, vigor, and other factors. 

The Smart-Dyson vineyard is staked at every third vine 
with a Quiedan Vertrell stake. There is a cordon wire at 46 
inches above ground, and two pairs of foliage wires are 
above and one pair is below the cordon. This stake is pre- 
notched every four inches, and spring clips allow for move- 
able foliage wires. Production goals for the new vineyards 
and trellising are a high degree of mechanization (pre- 
pruning in winter, harvest, and eventually shoot position- 
ing) and moderate to high yields of 20 pounds of fruit per 
vine. Yield and wine quality results are not yet available. 


How does the passive lyre work? 

The first task in the retrofit was to strengthen the end 
assemblies. The existing eight-foot long hardwood posts, 
four feet in the ground were tied back using a six-foot screw 
anchor and 12 gauge wire. New posts were simply added to 
the existing vineyard with vines spaced seven feet apart. 
Every fourth vine (28 ft), an eight-foot tall “highway post” 
was installed, dug two feet into the ground. The 30-inch 
wide, welded crossarm which holds the cordon wires was 
attached to the post with a single bolt. This post also sup- 
ports the foliage wires with a 36-inch wide crossarm. Every 
two vines (14 feet), there is a 13 gauge epoxy rib stake 
which supports the cordon wires only. 

The vines are pruned to canes in the formation year; these 
canes subsequently become cordons. During desuckering 
of trunks, growth in the vine middles is also removed. 
Subsequently, vines are pruned to outward pointing spurs, 
which are spaced four to six inches apart. 

Vineyard workers manually train foliage outside and 
beneath the fixed upper wires, which creates an open mid- 
dle. In the Salinas Valley, the wind is from the north, and so 
with east/west rows, it is the north-facing side which 
requires the most work. This is done when the shoots are 
three to six inches taller than the fixed wires. There may be 
two or three passes required in the year of conversion, and 
perhaps some extra work in the second year as well. 

How does the system keep shoots in order and avoid 
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shade? It is rather simple. From late fruit set onward, the 
shoots are long enough and heavy enough to be held down- 
ward with their own weight, since they have been encour- 
aged to grow outward by the fixed foliage wires above. So 
the tendrils have not bound the canopy together over the 
center of the canopy. This is a similar principle to that used 
by the Smart Dyson Ballerina system. The net result is that 
the center is open, and fruit and leaf exposure is sufficient, 
with light coming in from the center. Sometimes the ends of 
the canes require trimming later in the year. 


How much does retrofitting to the passive lyre cost? 

The system is installed over the existing trellis for conve- 
nience. When installed as a retrofit, the costs are $1,200 per 
acre, including posts, crossarms, wire, and labor. The same 
system has also been installed on new plantings, where a 
nine-foot metal end post is used. With closer in-row spac- 
ings, the cost of installation is $2,200 per acre for materials 
and labor. Young vines are not individually staked but are 
trained to “sucker rods” attached to the drip and foliage 
wires. 


Responses to passive lyre training 

The retrofit has been installed on 2,000 acres at San 
Bernabe, and there have been some obvious benefits. 
Merrill summarizes the benefits as: 

e Increased yields, especially for old clone Cabernet 
Sauvignon, which increased from 2.7 to 4.8 tons per acre. 

* Reduced labor costs compared to both conventional 
cane pruning with the California sprawl and VSP. Labor 
costs per acre — including payroll overhead, winter prun- 
ing, leaf pulling, wire moving , suckering, and shoot posi- 
tioning — for the three systems are $540 to $650 per acre for 
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the sprawl with cane pruning; $515 to $575 for vertical 
moveable; and $320 to $375 for the passive lyre. This repre- 
sents a substantial saving. 

e Prunings drop in the row middle, away from the berm, 
and are easily shredded. 

¢ The system is easy to mechanically harvest. 

e Wine quality has been improved. Tom Smith, wine- 
maker at Delicato, reports that color is improved with the 
black varietals, with less vegetal flavor components and 
more fruit notes (blackberry for Cabernet Sauvignon and 
melon for Sauvignon Blanc). The Sauvignon Blanc has less 
rot and and lower pH in juice and wine. 


Conclusion 

Developing and installing such a substantial vineyard 
retrofit is an impressive achievement by San Bernabe. The 
increased yield and labor savings in just one year will pay for 
the retrofit. Every year thereafter is clear profit. The improved 
yield and better vine balance, improved wine quality with 
better varietal definition, less “veggy” characters, less bunch 
rot, and lower pH are the same benefits shown in other 
canopy management studies and experiences. 

One can’t help but wonder why other vignerons persist 
with high vigor vines trained to the California sprawl or, 
worse still, convert such vines to vertical training. As a result, 
they forego considerable vineyard productivity and profit! 


“ 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor “ is an international 
viticultural consultant, reachable in Australia by fax at 011-61- 
26584-0121, or by e-mail: vinedoctor@smartvit.com.au. Visit his 
home page at http://www.smartvit.com.au. He visits America fre- 
quently and can be contacted at Vinquiry in Windsor, CA, phone: 
707/838-6312. 


The sausage factory 


How law is made remains a complex and unavoidable ques- 
tion for legal scholars, courts, and lawyers who advise busi- 
nesses. 

Most people think of law “on the books” as having been 
put there by legislators, who are expected to write the rules 
down in a manner intelligible to the citizenry. Judges inter- 
pret statutes and regulations, sometimes finding them invalid 
because of conflict with constitutions or treaties, and are often 
lauded or damned for creating law in the process.’ 

We used to have a system in which judge-made “common 
law” governed most cases, without reference to the output of 
legislatures or agencies. The common law as a concept still 
has vitality. In this century, however, nearly all our law came 
to be codified — that is, enacted by legislative bodies — so as 
to resemble more closely the civil law system used in most of 
the world that was never part of the British Empire. 

Here, as in Europe, typically the courts look the rules up in 
the statute books to decide a case. However, they make take 
less guidance from text than do their civil law counterparts, 
as U.S. decisions tend to reflect the historical influence of 
common law, with its tradition of judicial lawmaking. 

Distribution law is particularly tricky, as it partakes both of 
commercial law, an area with roots in common law and a rich 
history of change by judicial interpretation, and of relatively 
recent statutes regulating trade. Most commercial law deal- 
ing with sales between merchants (a term that includes both 
wineries and distributors) is purportedly codified in one arti- 
cle of a uniform set of statutes designed for adoption in all 
states with no material variations. However, much commer- 
cial law, even the codified kind, is expressly or implicitly 
influenced by what merchants do and by evolving concepts 
of business ethics. 

Because the players in the marketplace do not march in 
lock step toward new formulations of the rules, differences of 
opinion on where the line lies will produce differences of 
expectation and behavior. The result is a dispute, and the res- 
olution is all too often a lawsuit. 

Litigation has the saving grace of giving the thoughtful 
judge an opportunity to clarify the current position of the line 
between proper and improper conduct. This column is 
prompted by a recent decision in the computer industry, 
Intergraph Corporation v. Intel Corporation, that summarizes 
some current thinking about termination of supply in a way 
that should be of interest to any supplier of goods to a dis- 
tributor. 


‘A popular view of legislators is treflected in the saying that people who like 
law and sausages should watch neither being make. Devising a comparably 
witty reference to judge-made law may be impeded by the unpromising comic 
popential of tedium compared to nausea. 

* The Uniform Commercial Code (UCC) governs commercial transactions, 
including continuing agreements to supply goods for resale, in those states 
where it has not been superseded in key areas by special interest wholesaler leg- 
islation. 

The case, including the appellate opinion under discussion, is referred to in 
the rest of the article as Intergraph. The opinion can be found at 1998 WL 
180606 (N.D. Ala., Docket No. CV-97-N-3023-NE, April 10, 1998). 
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A costly word 
1 Much commercial law concerns whether con- 
duct can be classified as “reasonable.” 

Statutes in areas that are designed to be flexible, in order to 
accommodate change in business standards, have a good 
excuse for using such an elastic term. It has the purpose and 
effect of allowing judges and juries provide specific meanings 
in context. 

Well-drafted contracts are more sparing in use of elastic 
terms, in general, and of “reasonable” in particular. The pur- 
pose of private contracts is usually to provide predictability; 
not a medium for social development. 

Even sophisticated writers trying to wring as much uncer- 
tainty as possible out of a business relationship have to keep 
an eye on evolving notions of reasonableness and related con- 
cepts. Freedom of contract, in the sense of a right to use any 
text that is agreed to voluntarily by the parties and does not 
require an illegal act, is far from absolute. One has to watch 
how similar language fares in court, with careful attention to 
the effect of surrounding circumstances. Contract provisions 
that work in one commercial relationship may prove unen- 
forceable or double-edged in another. 


Like and unlike: Lessons from Intergraph 

We see in the computer case a major U.S. company, pre- 
sumably with advice of highly competent counsel, acting on 
a view of what is legally permissible that differs dramatically 
from the judge’s perspective. How did the divergence take 
place? 

At the outset, we should note some important differences 
between the industries that would make it misleading simply 
to graft the decision onto wine distribution. Two pertain to 
the main part of the opinion, which rests on antitrust law. 

First, much of the case turns on the unique position of Intel 
Corporation in the processing chip market. The top 10 U.S. 
wineries combined do not approach the market power of 
Intel relative to other makers of PC-compatible processors. 

Second, Intergraph distributed the chips in question not by 
reselling them to retailers, but by incorporating them in 
highly engineered equipment that had to be designed well in 
advance of commercial introduction of each generation of 
chip. The computer maker was thus far more committed to a 
particular chip supplier than any wholesaler would be to a 
particular brand of wine. In combination the first and second 
factors gave the supplier power to determine whether or not 
a given customer would stay in business. 

Third, because of the rapid technological change in the 
industry and the necessity for the buyer to engineer around 
bugs in new chips that might be known only to the supplier, 
the supply of goods was useful to the buyer only if accompa- 
nied by certain technical information. That information was 
tightly controlled by confidentiality agreements that at least 
arguably allowed Intel at will to terminate the supply of new 
information and retrieve confidential information previously 
supplied. In general, control of confidential information is 
governed by trade secret statutes, rather than by commercial 
law applicable to sales of goods. 

Finally, Intergraph did not have a supply agreement 
directly with Intel. Rather, it obtained the chips from distrib- 
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utors that were authorized to sell to customers such as 
Intergraph only to the extent Intel approved the sale. Thus, 
Intel could cut off supply to the second line of customers like 
Intergraph by communication with its first line of distribu- 
tors, without (strictly speaking) terminating any agreement to 
sell goods. 

What is instructive in the case for wineries is the judge’s 
treatment of termination of supply as if the context were an 
agreement for the sale of goods between merchants. The court 
hammered Intel not only for misusing its market power, but 
also for terminating a source of supply on less than reason- 
able terms. In that part of the opinion, the court cites a lead- 
ing case on wine distribution for the purpose of explaining 
why that decision, which is widely regarded as a declaration 
of important rights of suppliers under the UCC, does not help 
Intel. 


Gotcha 

Intergraph begins in the same manner as many a supply ter- 
mination. The buyer sued the supplier and immediately 
applied for a preliminary injunction to require the defendant 
to continue doing business with the plaintiff as before while 
the suit is being fought. 

Also typical of supply termination suits is the grab bag of 
wrongs alleged in the complaint. Intergraph complained of 
fraudulent and negligent failure to warn of termination, 
breach of contract, and intentional interference with business 
relationships, as well as wrongs related to intellectual prop- 
erty, antitrust, and other subjects not pertinent here. The key 
piece for our purposes is breach of contract, and in particular 
the cessation of what the UCC calls a continuing agreement of 
supply. 

Termination of supplying crucial information was, on its 
face, in conformity with written agreements between the par- 
ties to the suit, and technically did not involve the sale of 
goods (which is the subject matter of the relevant article of the 
UCC). Reducing or eliminating distributors’ allocations to 
Intergraph involved goods all right, but it was not literally a 
termination or breach of any contract of supply. The result, 
however, was essentially indistinguishable from termination 
of a continuing supply of goods, and that is how the court 
approached two crucial aspects of the dispute in deciding 
whether to grant the preliminary injunction. 


Here comes the judge-made law 

Two areas of the Intergraph opinion relate to specific provi- 
sions of the UCC that also apply to winery-wholesaler rela- 
tionships: 


Unconscionability 

“Unconscionable” may seem a quaint term, but it has sub- 
stantial meaning in contract law of sales. My dictionary 
defines unconscionable as “not restrained by conscience.” 
Courts use it to describe a state of affairs causing hardship on 
someone so grossly unfair that the court should prevent it, 
even at the cost of tossing out the parties’ agreement on the 
point. A typical scenario is the automatic, no-notice termina- 
tion. As the Intergraph court described it, unconscionability 
occurs when “one party to a commercial agreement seeks to 
exercise its claimed rights under an automatic termination 


SUPREME COURT WON'T HEAR 
WEBB-KENYON ACT APPEAL 


Often a protracted court case is necessary to deter- 
mine what the words of a statute mean. Language is 
seldom so precise as to exclude alternative interpreta- 
tions, and statutes are hardly examples of the most care- 
ful choices of words. Appellate courts may issue a 
multi-page, more-or-less learned essay on the meaning 
of two or three words, explaining what effect they have 
in the case at hand and why. 

Further confusion sometimes results from the clarifi- 
cation. One problem is that the statute, the original case, 
or the case on appeal may be misinterpreted in the press 
or by the grapevine. 

Desire to do away with unfair and irrational restric- 
tions on wine distribution can understandably color 
one’s understanding of court decisions. It is important, 
however, for meaningful dialogue and for planning 
action to get it right. The Florida lawsuits are a case in 
point. 

In April 1998, the Supreme Court refused to hear an 
appeal from a Circuit Court decision interpreting the 
Webb-Kenyon Act, a 1913 attempt by Congress to close 
what was regarded as a loophole in existing beverage 
distribution laws. Turning down the appeal does not 
mean that the Supreme Court agrees with the Circuit 
Court. Many appeals are denied every year simply 
because there are more pressing issues to decide in the 
Court’s limited time. 

Nevertheless, denying the appeal means that in the 
Eleventh Circuit of the United States, which includes 
Alabama, Florida, and Georgia, a state cannot sue 
under the federal Webb-Kenyon Act for violation of state 
laws prohibiting direct shipment. Practically, that rele- 
gates the states to suing in state courts directly under 
the state laws. 

Use of state courts and violations of state laws places 
significant limits on the ability of the state to acquire 
jurisdiction over businesses that have no contacts with 
the state. Thus, the original Eleventh Circuit decision 
remains helpful to such businesses when they ship to 
consumers in states within that Circuit. The benefited 
group includes some out-of-state retailers and any 
other businesses equally free of state contacts. 

Susceptibility to state jurisdiction is a technical issue 
that should be explored with the winery’s legal advi- 
sors. Wineries are more likely to have the requisite state 
contacts than retailers. Moreover, the Florida cases say 
nothing about the power of the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, & Firearms to take violations of state law into 
account in continuing a winery’s federal basic permit. 

In short: Take any chest-thumping on the part of free 
trade advocates over the denial of Florida’s appeal with 
a grain of tartrate. 
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clause, and . . . no advance notice to the other party is 
required under the clause.” Many wine distribution contracts 
contain clauses that call for automatic termination if the dis- 
tributor’s license is revoked, its officers are convicted of 
felonies, or the distributor commits some other over-the-top 
faux pas going beyond ordinary breach of contract. 

The UCC subsection cited in Intergraph provides that an 
agreement dispensing with notification of termination is 
invalid if its operation would be unconscionable. There is 
nothing inherently invalid about no-notice termination provi- 
sions. As the official commentary to the UCC puts it, “An 
agreement dispensing with notification . . . is, of course, valid 
under this subsection unless the results of putting it into 
operation would be the creation of an unconscionable state of 
affairs.” As noted in Intergraph, the same concept applies to 
short notice periods. 

Intergraph is a useful reminder that unconscionability is 
judged not on circumstances existing when the contract was 
entered into, but on the circumstances present at the time of 
“contract breakdown.” Parties’ degrees of dependence on one 
another vary over time. A termination clause that might have 
been enforceable at the time it was negotiated can become 
inoperative from unconscionability as circumstances change. 


“Reasonable notification” of termination 
In a related subsection, the UCC deals with how to end 
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supplier-purchaser relationships that are ongoing, but whose 
duration has not been determined by contract, if there is no 
breach creating a right to cancel the agreement. That situation 
is typical of the lack of a properly drawn written agreement, 
but ironically the Intergraph court also found it in the some- 
what disordered pattern of duties and obligations that 
resulted from Intel’s elaborately crafted contracts. 

The UCC obligation on sellers under agreements of contin- 
uing supply with no stated expiration is to give “reasonable 
notification” of termination. The Intergraph judge rightly 
termed it “a fluid standard,” as what is reasonable turns upon 
the particular circumstances of each case. 

In many circumstances, the UCC is understood to require a 
supplier ending the supply of Brand A widgets to give such 
notice as will allow the buyer a fair opportunity to line up 
another source of widgets. The Intergraph court expressed a 
more purchaser-protective view, declaring that the purpose 
of the UCC section is to prevent the supplier from discontin- 
uing sales before the purchaser /as in fact made the alternative 
arrangements that are “least disruptive to its business.” 

Another relatively recent trend is for judges to decide that 
notice periods below certain lengths are unreasonable as a 
matter of law, preventing the supplier from arguing reason- 
ableness in context to a jury. The Intergraph court noted that 
another court held that one-year advance notice of termina- 
tion was too short as a matter of law. 

No doubt Intel, as would most suppliers, pointed out to the 
court that in the well-known Monarch Beverage case 30 days’ 
notice of termination of supply of sparkling wine was 
thought reasonable. The response in Intergraph was that 
Monarch depends on a particular fact situation — i.e., that the 
distributor already had one competing brand of sparkling 
wine and could find a substitute for the terminated line 
within 30 days, and in any event relied on the defendant’s 
brand for no more than one percent of its sales. 

Wineries should take from Intergraph and cases like it the 
lesson that the effectiveness of policies and contracts is highly 
fact-dependent and is subject to evolving notions of fairness 
that may prove unexpectedly favorable to purchasers. 
Wineries should discuss any material changes in the terms of 
supply to their customers with their legal advisors before 
implementation, even if the written or oral understanding 
seems to support the intended action. a 
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WHAT’S GOOD FOR YOU 
(THAT YOU PROBABLY DIDN’T REALIZE) 


You never know from which direction the next report on health ben- 
efits will be coming. Taking a page from the wine industry's “wine 
in moderation can be good for you” program, tomato researchers 
have discovered some disease prevention properties in 
Lycopersicon esculentum, the vine fruit of choice for salad, pizza, 
and marinara pasta sauce. 

Lycopene, found in the skin of tomatoes, be they red, yellow, or 
pink, 1s a powerful antioxidant, which has shown some remarkable 
cancer-prevention characteristics in animal experiments.” 

A tomato is not a hard-sell item, while wine requires aggressive 
marketing for sales. With a few exceptions, complaints about fla- 
vorless, warehouse-ripened fruit, grown during the Northern 
Hemisphere winter, are the only detractions from this consumer 
product that is found in almost every shopper’s cart. 

I live in what is probably the center of the tomato universe, Yolo 
County, CA, where 2,160,900 tons of the tasty fruit are produced 
annually. In the complicated world of market forces, one more pos- 
itive tomato advantage can’t be harmful, and if you feel more 
tomato-gratified from knowing that there is carcinogenic armor in a 
BLT, I say hooray! 

All of this leads me to the marriage of tomatoes and alcohol (no, 
not Bloody Marys). I was once privileged to sit as a wine judge at 
the California State Fair home winemaker’s annual judging. Several 
tomato wine entries were found to be superior to carrot wine. Thus, 
the new wine for the Millenium is revealed. With a creative addition 
of red wine grape skins to the tomato fermentation, both resveratrol 
and lycopene can now coexist in one benevolent, natural brew. 
(Looking for more tomato information? Check the Internet for addi- 
tional lycopene data at www.lycored.com.) 


Warehouse-to-winery conversions: 


Space recycling makes 
good economic sense 


Harvest 1997 for California was a combination of too many 
grapes — all ripening simultaneously, it seemed — and not 
enough fermentors. Custom-crush capacity, usually available 
at some wineries where production is less than the actual 
vinification capacity, was scarce or non-existent. 

The 1998 crush may produce even greater harvest chaos, as 
the new vines and replants from 1993 begin to come into pro- 
duction. Increased wine production capacity is needed, but 
where will it come from? 

In California, the realities of land use permitting and 
resolving environmental and geotechnical issues can stretch 
the timeline for beginning new winery construction to more 
than one year. Some wineries simplify and shorten the project 
planning process by choosing not to have tours and tasting, 
substantially reducing traffic and circulation issues. 
Obviously, this is not a solution for everyone. 

Converting existing strategically located warehouses into 
wineries can offer the perfect solution. Warehouses have their 
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industrial or commercial zoning in place, and 
site utilities generally need only minor tweaking 
to satisfy the winery’s water and wastewater 
requirements. 


Technical and special occupancy issues 

Space: Unless the warehouse to be converted has been 
designed with a winery occupant as the target tenant, there 
are some floor and space footprint changes that will be neces- 
sary to accommodate the office, laboratory, warehousing, and 
production requirements. 

Warehouse floors are generally finished concrete, but they 
lack the special floor coatings that simplify sanitation of wine 
production areas. Trench drains are a necessity in the produc- 
tion and barrel ageing subsectors, and most warehousing is 
not designed for wet-processing activities. Ceiling heights, 
usually at 25 to 30 feet, are more than adequate for accommo- 
dating tanks, catwalks, and production piping. 

Tenant/neighbor conflicts: Fruit flies and aromas of fer- 
menting grapes may affect immediate warehouse neighbors, 
particularly in multi-tenant buildings. Tactics for reducing 
these common winery production negatives to a non-nui- 
sance level should be carefully designed and incorporated 
into the warehouse-to-winery conversion master plan. 
Special storage and handling of pomace, stems, filter cake, 
and other winery residuals will have to be arranged to mini- 
mize the potential visual and odor impacts from their tempo- 
rary storage. 

Fire protection: The warehouse will probably be fitted with 
an automatic sprinkler system, although the winery occu- 
pancy class and hazard should be compared to the warehouse 
designer’s original fire protection intent. Particular attention 
should be given to the sprinkler array where case goods may 
be warehoused. The 1994 edition of the Uniform Fire Code is 
very specific with regard to loaded pallet stacking heights 
and automatic sprinkler configurations and locations. 

Other utilities: Equipment pad space should be available 
outside the building proper for the installation of a boiler for 
steam production, a refrigeration unit for the glycol chiller, 
and equipment for process wastewater pretreatment (if 
required by the municipal or special district entity). 

Process wastewater: It is almost a given that some sort of 
wastewater pretreatment will be required of the winery. At a 
minimum, screening for gross solids and pH adjustment will 
be mandated. Metering may or may not be required. 

If gross water use for the warehouse is measured, then the 
sewerage entity is provided with a basis for calculating a unit 
wastewater conveyance and treatment charge on hydraulics 
alone. Surcharges are often based upon industrial wastewater 
strength, with upper limits that must not be exceeded except 
for very short time periods. 

At the downstream end of the trench drain, some combina- 
tion of the following equipment will have to be configured to 
regulate the hydraulics of the system and to integrate the pre- 
treatment components for waste-discharge compliance: 

e Sump — concrete tank for reregulating flows and serving 
as a reservoir for a raw wastewater pump if sewer hydraulics 
do not permit gravity flow. 

e Screening device — either rotary drum screen or gravity 
screen, depending upon size of the winery. 
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¢ Pump, pump instrumentation/controls, and alarms. 

Crushing and pressing equipment: The winemaker’s pref- 
erences generally dictate whether the crusher/destemmer 
and press are inside or outside the warehouse structure. 
Wherever they are, washdown and equipment clean-up 
water from the crush/press pad must be directed to the 
process wastewater system. For an outside crush/press pad, 
a two-way valve will allow post-crush rainwater to be 
directed to the stormwater drainage system that most gov- 
ernmental or quasi-governmental wastewater agencies 


would require. 


il, ANaroia., IY, 
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660 ranch, Adelaida Appellation, west of Paso 
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Clonal Selection Symposium (Intl.) 
Proceedings (1995) 


Portland, OR (ASEV). 160pp—$25.00 


NEW! 

Fourth Cool Climate Viticulture/Enology 
Conference Proceedings (1996) 

120 papers covering adaptation to environ- 
ment, vine stress physiology, ecologically- 
sound winegrape production, vineyard 
mechanization, flavor development in the 
vineyard and during fermentation, wine sen- 
sory attributes, understanding genetic basis 
for grape and wine production, economics 
and marketing. 640pp—$75.00 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and 
use of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative 
text and photos. 112pp—$25.00 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 391 pp—$54.95 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. $10.95 


PWV BOOKSHELF 


Production of Grapes and Wines in Cool 

Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
193pp—$24.95 paperback 


Rootstocks for Grapevines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaptation, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 150pp—$30.00 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, canopy 
management and economics, improvement 
of canopy microclimates, importance of wine- 
grape canopies, construction of trellis 
systems. 88pp—$35.00 


The Taste of Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A masterclass on the science, procedures, 
and vocabulary of the trade for the profes- 
sional. An essential work of reference for the 
amateur. 258pp-$39.95 


Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 
Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining trials 
for the laboratory. 65pp—$50.00 


Using Grapevine Rootstocks, The 

Australian Perspective 

Peter May 

Use of rootstocks in Australia including phys- 

iology and factors affecting rootstock choice. 
62pp-$19.50 


Viticulture, Vol. I, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, PR. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 

ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 

tion, drainage and soil salinity, soil manage- 

ment and frost control; grapevine 

nutrition, grape pests, disease, protection. 
384pp—$42.50 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety, and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climactic analysis of Australian 
and world viticultural areas, evaluation of 
new viticultural sites and possible changes in 
the climactic conditions. 310pp—$45.00 


Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, 

B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument analy- 
sis plus results and interpretation of wine- 
making. 512pp—$79.95 
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Wine Growers Guide, NEw edition 

Philip Wagner 

Easy to understand essentials to establish 
a vineyard, pruning, training, vineyard man- 


agement, propagating vines, and vine 
ailments. 240pp—$19.95 
NEW 


Wine Microbiology 

Kenneth C. Fugelsang 

Provides background information, step-by- 
step laboratory procedures, and interpreta- 
tion of results. 245pp-$79.95 


NEW 

Winery Utilities 

Planning, Design, and Operation 

David Storm 

Describes each of the major components of 
winery utility systems for planning, design, 
and operation. 550pp-$99.00 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, train- 
ing, trellising, grapevine propagation, fertili- 
zation, pest management, yield prediction, 
winter injury, vineyard economics. 
264pp—$29.95 


EVERY WINE DESERVES 


Pressure Sensitive. 
Various Adhes!ves 
and Facestocks 

available 


AAGQUeOus 
Press Varnish 
and UV Varnish 


Foil Stamping. 
Holograms 
and Embossing 

Available 


Water Baséd Inks 
Frinting up to 
2 Colors and Varnish 


Scuff Resistant 

Rub Test Done 
In HouseTo 

Your Standards 


A PRESSURE 
SENSITIVE LABEL! 


AC Label has been 
printing quality 
pressure sensitive 
labels for a long time. 
We understand the 
wine label business. 
It takes time for a 


it’s finally time for 
bottling, the labels 
must be ready. 
You can depend on 
AC Label to deliver 
quality labels... 
and more. 


Quality 

Pressure Sensitive 
Labels For The 
Wine Industry 


AC LABEL 


47690 Westinghouse Drive * Fremont, CA 94539 


800-878-7790 FAX: 510-490-3700 


East of the Mississippi call National Label Sys. 513-271-7101 


Bayard Fox 


PO. Box 672 
Rutherford, CA 94574 


tel 707.963.3666 
fax 707.963.8228 


Wines of 
Distinction 
Deserve Well 
Crafted Barrels 


Perfecting the artisanship 


of cooperage for three generations. 


For more information contact 


Tonnelleries de Corréze, USA 


Yay; ay “NS 


Brive en Corréze » 
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A Spanish anniversary 


I know it dates me, but Jake Lorenzo and Jakelyn’s mom are cel- 
ebrating 30 years together. That makes us the most enduring 
couple in the private eye business. Left to her own devices, 
Jakelyn’s mom would celebrate this historic event by sleeping 
in. The lady knows how to sleep. 

All of our friends know better than to call the house before 
nine o’clock in the morning. She calls it the nine o’clock rule. 
Usually she’ll stumble into the kitchen to start coffee around 
ten. Then she'll lie around watching horrible reruns on TV and 
drinking coffee until almost noon. From there, she’s off to lunch. 
All in all it’s not a bad life, but to commemorate 30 years, Jake 
Lorenzo felt obligated to do something special. 

So, we went to Spain for a month. 

Spain is a wonderful country, filled with gorgeous villages 
clinging to cliffs overlooking the ocean contrasted with stark, 
barren inland plateaus dotted with Moorish estates. Beer is 
served cold. Wine is plentiful and inexpensive. Food is unique, 
delicious, and served all day long. And the people — well, 
pound for pound, they are the eatingest, drinkingest people on 
the planet! 

We spent the bulk of our time in Basque country and the Rioja 
area. For the most part, these are decidedly non-touristy areas, 
especially in early March when we were there. Basque country 
is known to have the finest food in all of Spain, although we 
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avoided the great food shrines of Akelaré and 
Arzak with dedicated fervor. 

No, Michelin-star-studded fancy restaurants 
are not for Jake Lorenzo, even on an anniversary. 
(Besides, | brought neither tie nor a jacket.) We chose instead 
those tiny, proprietor-owned bars and restaurants that fuel the 
Spanish dining scene. 

Eating and drinking in Spain is serious business, and it takes 
a little study to get things right. The bars open around ten 
o’clock in the morning. They call them bars, but they are really 
the heart and soul of Spanish dining. All bars serve tapas, and 
most bars are known for a particular specialty. 

The bars close at three in the afternoon, then reopen at six in 
the evening. They stay open until midnight during the week 
and until three or four in the morning on weekends. Most are 
open seven days a week. Restaurants, on the other hand, open 
at one or two in the afternoon, close at five or six, then reopen 
at nine in the evening. No self-respecting Spaniard would ever 
sit down to dinner before ten o’clock. 

When Jakelyn’s mom and I would start bar-hopping, we’d 
have a corto of beer. A corto or cortito is the smallest size beer at 
about four ounces. From there you have a cas , a tubo, and a jarra, 
which takes you all the way up to a 16-ounce mug. Prices start 
at 75 pesetas (35¢ U.S.) for a corto and go up to 300 pesetas ($1.75 
U.S.) for a jarra. 

We'd wander from one bar to the next, sipping cortos of cold 
beer until one of the tapas struck our fancy, perhaps a nice tor- 


-ottle Seal 
MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


Our blend of FDA approved waxes and FD&C approved 
colors will enhance the presentation of your product. 

You may choose to dip the bottle or cap the recessed 
cork for an artistic effect. 

We can achieve a tough, moisture-resistant 
coating to preserve freshness, flavor and 
fragrance, and to give tamper-evident protection. 


&4 


For Single Source Reliability - Choose Walnut Hill Waxes 


Walnut Hill Enterprises, Inc. 
Green Lane & Wilson Avenue 

P.0.Box 599 Phone: (215) 785-6511 
Bristol, PA 19007 Fax: (215) 785-6594 


You got VVIINIE? 
We got CORKS! 
NATURAL”... 
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) tila (omelet) made with pimento peppers and tuna or some 
deviled egg topped with green and red peppers. 

Once we got some food in our stomachs, we switched to 
wine. Wine (vino) is either blanco (white), rosado (rosé), or tinto 
(red). Of course, tinto was the only Spanish word Jakelyn’s mom 
bothered to learn. Bars serve wines of the region exclusively, 
and the wine is priced according to age. 

While you can order a six-ounce glass of wine, the locals pre- 
fer the two-ounce pour called a copita. Vino cosecha or vino joven 
is wine from the current vintage and sells for 50 to 80 pesetas (25 
to 40¢ U.S.). Vino crianza, a step up in ageing, costs 80 to 150 pese- 
tas (40 to 90¢). Reservas, which are vintage dated, start at 150 
pesetas (90¢). 

We'd wander from bar to bar, drinking our copitas de vino and 
sampling various tapas. This turned out to be the missing secret 
of tapas. The American concept is to go to a single tapas restau- 
rant and order a series of small dishes until all the flavors run 
together and you can’t remember one dish from another. In 
Spain, they go to a series of restaurants and order a single dish 
at each one. 

Each night of tapas dining is a community event. Most of the 
bars are congregated in a small district, so the locals wander 
from place to place encountering their friends, relatives, and 
neighbors. This bar is famous for fried calamari, the next for 
stuffed peppers, the third has the best chorizo, and so on. 

Tapas dining exists every day in every part of Spain. The bars 
are open all day and all night. From San Sebastian to Madrid, 
from Segovia to Barcelona, from every small town to every big 
' city, tapas bars are filled with people eating and drinking. You 
can walk into an empty bar and be guaranteed that it will be full 
within ten minutes any night of the week. Fifteen minutes later, 
it may be empty again according to the ebb and flow of people 
wandering through the district. 

Weekends bring El Nino-like tidal waves of people to the 
bars and restaurants. Friday and Saturday nights find every bar 
seething with loads of teens and college kids sipping wine, sam- 
pling plates of food, and swaying to pulsating disco music. On 
Sundays the bars fill up with families. Grandparents drink with 
their kids and smile as their grandchildren run through the bar. 
Baby carriages create moving obstacle courses, and still people 
eat and drink, moving from one bar to another. 

Spanish bars are wonderful. They are synonymous with good 
food, fine drink, and camaraderie. More than that, they provide 
a sense of community for each town, village, and city. In 27 days 
of drinking and eating in hundreds of bars throughout Spain, 
Jake Lorenzo never encountered a drunk, never saw a fight, 
never even heard a loud argument. 

It’s all so damn civilized. 

America could learn a lesson from Spain. I think the 19 bars 
and restaurants around the square in Sonoma, CA, should have 
tapas from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. every evening. They should sell copi- 
tas of wine for 50¢ to $1 and have small plates of local delicacies, 
with free soft drinks and juice for the kids. Get all those retirees 
to drink and eat alongside the yuppies and the Gen-X crowd, 
and let them all watch the kids romp around for a few hours, 
reminding us that family, food, and wine are one of the holy 
trinities of life. 

That would be something Jake Lorenzo and Jakelyn’s mom 
would love to see. Hell, if they can pull that off, we may stick 
around for another 30 years. # 


Renew your oak flavor 
without replacing your tank or barrel. 


SAVE 75% OF YOUR BARREL COSTS 
INNERSTAVE, installed in an existing 225 liter barrel costs 75% less 


than a new 225 liter French oak barrel. The same savings can be 
realized when INNERSTAVE is installed in tanks. 


SAVE WEEKS OF WAITING 


INNERSTAVE can be installed in barrels and puncheons immediately. 
Tank orders are quickly filled following on-site consultation, 
eliminating the two to four months wait for new cooperage. 


CREATE THE FLAVOR YOU WANT 


INNERSTAVE’s oak matrix was developed to produce the aging flavors 
of new French and American oak barrels. All woods are air-dried and 
each INNERSTAVE product is toasted to your specifications. 


REPLACE AS DESIRED 


INNERSTAVE can be replaced as often as you would replace your 
old and flavorless barrels. Wineries that use INNERSTAVE are winning 
platinum and gold medals. 


For more information, call 


INNERSTAVE 


24200 Arnold Drive * Sonoma, CA 99476 
Phone: 707-996-8781 ¢ Fax: 707-996-1157 


We put it all 
together. 
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